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Preface 

T his book is a non>technlcaJ account of the main outlines of 
the history of Chinese thought, from the earliest Umes that 
are known to the present day. It does not pretend to be an ex¬ 
haustive history of Clxincsc philosophy. It has been written in 
the belief that it is important, for a number of reasons, that wc 
in the West should know Chinese thought far better than we do, 
and that many of us would find it extremely interesting if we 
once got into it. It is hoped that it may serve as an introduction 
to the subject, which will facilitate the enjoyment of more com¬ 
plete and technical works. 

A disproportionately large amount of space has been given to 
the history of Chinese thought before the beginning of the 
Chrisdan Era. This is not because later developments arc con¬ 
sidered either unimportant or uninteresting; they are neither, 
and deserve more careful study than they have received- This 
volume is especially concerned, however, with the thought of 
the Chinese themselves, and Chinese thought prior to the Chris¬ 
tian Era appears to have been essentially indigenous, while that 
of later times has been considerably influenced by ideas re¬ 
ceived from the outside world- Sdll more important, the ideas 
developed in the ancient period have continued to play a domi¬ 
nant role, even in our own day. 

While this book makes no pretence of being an exhaustive 
treatise, it has not been written carelessly or hastily. Much of 
the material was originally assembled for a series of public lec¬ 
tures delivered at the University of Chicago three years ago, A 
few of those who heard them urged that the material should be 
published and that only a little further work on it would be 
necessary. The latter supposition, at least, proved to be errone¬ 
ous. The preparation of a summary treatment can be more de¬ 
manding than a full statement, for there is always the gnawing 
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wife must have become cxceedii^ly weary of it, she has always 
been able to furnish, when the need arose, a fresh and inspiring 
su^csdon to ameliorate a seemingly hopeless chapter. My col¬ 
league T. H. Tsien has given me invaluable aid concerning 
bibliography. My special thanks are also due, for suggestions, 
counsel, and criddsm, to George V. Bobrinskoy, John K- Fair- 
bank, Norton S. Ginsburg, Clarence H. Hamilton, Francis L. K. 
Hsu, Charles O. Hucker, Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Earl H. Frit- 
chard, Richard L. Walker, and Francis R. Walton. Miss June 
Work has not only prepared the manuscript for publication but 
has also brought to my attention valuable materials that had 
escaped me. 


Palos Park, Illinois 


H. G. Crsil 
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CHAPTER I 


Chinese thought in the modern world 

I t is related that around the middle of the nineteenth century 
a learned Chinese was asked if he did not think it would be 
edticational to travel in lands outside of China. His reply was 
that one who knows the Chinese classics has nothing left to 
learn. 

This exempliJiea the self-satisfaction and lack of curiosity 
about the outside world that many of us think of as typical 
of China. We believe, quite rightly, that such an attitude 
placed at a grave disadvantage in dealing with other 

nations, and was the cause of many of the troubles she has 
suffered. 

Today the shoe is on the other foot It is not China that is 
ignorant of and indifferent concerning the culture of the West, 
but the West that knows almost nothing about China and makes 
little attempt to learn. And the West is paying, and will con¬ 
tinue to pay, the price of ignorance. 

It is pleasant to think that it is sheer, hopeless poverty, about 
which we could have done nothing anyway, that caused China 
to become Communist It is satisfying to believe that it is the 
propaganda of the Soviet Union that has made the Chinese so 
bitterly anti-Western. These conceits are not only consoling but 
even true, up to a point. But they leave out the fact that while 
Chinese poverty and Russian propaganda provided a fertile 
soil for anti-Western feelii^ to grow in, its seeds were planted, 
and its growth has been nurtured, by the ineptitude with which 
Westerners have been dealing with the Chinese for more than a 
century. While some of the difficulty has been the result of 
greed and arrogance, a more important role has been played 
by ignorance and indifference. 

13 
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One misconception, dearly beloved of a certain type of mili- 
taj7 “expert” on the Far East, has been the dictum that “the 
Chinese can’t fight”. We have learned about that in Korea. We 
would have known better all along, if we had known Chinese 
history. For that would have told its that, while the Chinese 
soldier can save his skin as well as the next man when he sees 
no point in dying, he can be a formidable foe when he believes 
in the cause for which he is fighting. 

Another idea, even more widespread, is that except for a few 
scholars the Chinese people are a mass of illiterate and, men¬ 
tally, almost inert people who neither know nor care what goes 
on in the world at laige, or even in China as a whole. Among 
them, it is supposed, such a force as “public opinion” could 
hardly be said to exist, except as the masses are told what to 
think by the bureaucrats who dominate them. In accord with 
this theory it has been assumed that in order to control China ' 

a foreign government needed only to cultivate the favour of the 
Mgh officials, or pay regular bribes to a few warlords. The 
people in general, it has been thought, could be ignored. 

1 am ashamed to say that as a young man, before I had lived 
iu China, I shared this impression. 1 am ashamed of it because, 
as a student of Chinese ciUture, I should have known better. I 
knew that before the dawn of the Christian Bra some sons of 
peasants, in China, were studying philosophy, and that it is : 

more than two thousand years since an erstwhile swineherd was \ 
made prime minister of the Chinese empire, supposedly because ' 
of his mastery of one of the classics.* I also knew that for most ^ 

of the time, during the last two thousand years, many of the ; 

highest offices in the land have been filled on the basis of com¬ 
petitive examinations, open to almost every male. While sue- J 
cess presupposed a formidable education, it occasionally did ^ 
happen Chat a man who had once followed the plough achieved | 

■CoQe«miiis: thii event see Cred, Ae Mm md Ae Afyih, pp. 339 - 962 .1 i 

do QOt at all bdiev« tbat it wu actually hi& learDlof (hat won him p^erment, but i 

ii waa genoally advertued (bat (bii was so, which ts tba important p^l for 1 

our presanc purpose. \ 
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exalted circles, but also brought the ideas and the practices of 
commoners into the bosom of aristocratic families. Sometimes, 
it is lamented, even the court itself was '‘corrupted” in this way. 

Even more important was the examination system, which has 
already been mentioned. The examinations led to governmental 
office, and govemmgntal office was the hesl a«y, and in effieci the only 
way, to economic wealth, social prestige, and political power. The exam¬ 
inations were open to almost everybody - if he knew the classics 
which embodied the traditions of the Chinese nation. It is doubt¬ 
ful that any body of tradition was ever endowed with a more 
effective incentive to its study. 

Everybody wanted to be an official. Not everyone could, but 
everyone could dream about it. An enormously popular game 
was called “Advancement in Officialdom’*; it was played even 
by illiterates. 

Everyone also wanted to know the traditions. Not all could 
read the classics, but everyone without exception was familiar 
with much of their content in the form of proverbs. Other de¬ 
vices also brought much of the scholar’s world into the ken of 
even the poorest and least educated. The Chinese are inordin¬ 
ately fond of the drama, and the ideals and much of the content 
of plays are classical in character, Not every Chinese could 
attend the theatre, but everywhere there have been story-tellers 
who recited episodes from these plays in the market place and 
at the street comer, for the tossed coins of those who passed. If 
one were penniless, he needed only to stand well back, and 
listen. 

One type of story-teller was called a “talker of books’*. This 
apparently means that he presented, In oral form comprehen¬ 
sible to uneducated listeners, the content of works which were 
written and studied by scholars. There is reason to believe, in 
fact, that some of the materials used by story-tellers were origin- 
ally prepared by court historians for teaching young aristo¬ 
crats. Here the link between the scholar at court and the 
peasant at the fair was direct indeed. 
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These thii^ gave the whole Chinese people an unusual aiml- 
lanty of mental outlook. The thought of the scholar did, natur¬ 
ally, involve a complexity and a jargon which would have 
puaxled the peasant hopelessly, but the differences were for the 
most part of degree rather than kind. The historic events and 
the heroic and mythological figures that the Chinese scholar 
used to embellish and illustrate bis discourse were ^miliar to the 
humblest former, in a way that could not be matched by the 
knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity among the common 
folk of Europe and America. 

Against all this it may be argued that in foct the common 
people in China have usually been rather indifferent to political 
events, and even the scholars have often held aloof from the 
struggles attending a change of dynasty. Again, during the 
“war lord” period in the present century, Chinese soldiers 
fought lukewarmly if at all, and were easily persuaded to sur¬ 
render by the “silver bullets” of bribery. 

All this is quite true. But to conclude from it, as many have, 
that the Chinese have no patriotism and care nothing about 
what becomes of their country, is to err gravely. Gonfiician doc¬ 
trine has assumed that a proper sovereign would leave the 
actual rulii^ of the country to his ministers, who would be 
chosen and who would conduct themselves according to the 
time-honoured principles. Some Chinese, and even some schol¬ 
ars, have tended to be indifferent as to who shoiild occupy the 
throne. But they have been so insistent that the government 
should be run according to the traditional pattern that even 
foreign conquerors have usually found it necessary to conform. 

If Chinese have often been politically indifferent, they have 
always had, for as long as the record runs, a fterce and un¬ 
quenchable national pride exceeded by that of no other people. 
In Paris or San Francisco or Singapore, Chinese are still 
Chinese even after generations of sojourn. They seem all but 
unalterable. 
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For thousands ofycart this pride, and isolation from the other 
principal centres of early civilkalion, caused the Chinese to 
assume that they were, without question, the most cultured, the 
most intelligent, and in all respects the most capable of men. 
This was not seriously challeng^ until almost the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when China was defeated in war and tliere 
began the process whereby her sovereignty was nibbled to pieces 
by a series of treaties- 

These things were not tl:e kind of incidents, within China’s 
age-old political system, toward which the average Chinese felt 
indifferent. They were, on the contrary, a threat to the state 
and even to the Chinese nation. The effect upon a proud people 
may be imagined when public parks in Shanghai were posted 
CHINESE ANU Doos NOT ALLOWED. If the i^dcf finds this hard 
to imagine, let him conceive the reaction of Americans or 
Britons to AMERICANS Awn noos not allowed in Central Park, 
or BRITISH AND Doos NOT ALLOWED in Kew Gardens. 

It may be argued (though it will scarcely convince a Chinese) 
that Shanghai was not Chinese. But foreign influence if not 
domination went to the heart of the country, The government 
post office was largely controlled by foreigner, and foreign 
troops were ganisoned in many cities. Ail over the world men 
speculated quite openly upon the date at which China would be 
divided among the powers, 

If the Chinese had been politically indifferent, under this 
stimulus they ceased to be. For a full century thoughtful Chinese 
have been preoccupied, with increasing zeal and bitterness, with 
the problem of restoring China to a place of honour and inde¬ 
pendence in the world. Circumstances, and the position of 
leadeiship traditionally accorded to the scholar in China, caused 
this concern to be communicated, in time, to the whole people. 

This was impressed upon me with peculiar force in the course 
of a trip through north China, devoted to the inspection of 
archeological sites, in 1935. Japan held Manchuria and was 
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pressing toward the acquisition of more Chinese territory. 
Everywhere, both within the zone of Japanese occupation and 
&r from it, people with whom 1 talked were gravely alarmed at 
the threat to the Chinese nation. They included not only scho¬ 
lars, but also donkey drivers, boatmen, farmers, and innkeepers. 

Concern not only with Chinese but even with world affairs 
appeared in unexpected places. Near Loyang 1 visited the White 
Horse Monastery, a venerable establishment to which, accord¬ 
ing to legend, the first Buddhist scriptures to eater China were 
brought in the first century a . d . In this romantic setting I was 
received by the abbot, an urbane gentleman who served me 
Huntley and Palmers’ biscuits and talked of international poli¬ 
tics. I was rather disappointed. 

The high point was a visit to Hua Shan, the “Flowery Moun¬ 
tain”, in eastern Shensi, a spot of the most bewildering natural 
beauty enhanced by sacred traditions which go back thousands 
of years. As I talked with my peasant guide he would from doie 
to time write a character in the dust with his shoe, illustrating 
what I have often observed, that illiteracy in China is by no 
means so total as is sometimes imagined. A spice of &ncied 
danger was lent by the feet that Communist guerillas were re¬ 
ported to be moving through the area. The peak of the sacred 
mountain is surrounded by sheer, towering cliffs, up which one 
must clamber by iron rungs set into the rock- At the top of one 
such climb we came upon a tiny Taoist temple, and I was im¬ 
mediately approached by the priest. 

Taoist priests are reputed to be, in general, relatively unedu¬ 
cated. This one was shabbily dressed, and displayed none of the 
urbanity of a Chinese scholar- He asked from what country I 
came, and then, shaking a finger in my face, said, “Hal You are 
an American- There is a question I want to ask you. In this great 
world struggle that is coining, on which side will America stand?” 

This was four years before Munich. A few months later I 
travelled through Russia, Poland, Germany, France, Ei^land, 
and back to the United Sutes. On this trip 1 talked with many 
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reports (both true and felse) concerning equalitarian theory and 
practice in China played a role in the development of the con¬ 
cepts of human equality and polidcal democracy in the West 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? Yet this was 
commonplace at the time, and both Macaulay and Brunedire 
laid part of the blame for the French Revolution upon what 
they believed to be distorted nodons of China’s polidcal insd- 
tudoQs.’ 

Most of us are aware that the institudon of civil service ex- 
aminadons in the United States was adopted under influence 
chiefly from Britain. But how many of us know that just a cen¬ 
tury ago, when the question of whether to establish a civil 
service, recruited by examination, was being body debated in 
London, the example of the age-old Chinese civil service was 
very much in men’s minds? Observing the unquestionable simi¬ 
larities between the scheme proposed for Britain and that long 
used by the Chinese, opponents of the plan in Parliament con¬ 
demned it as a “Chinese principle”, while othen defended it 
on the same ground. As late as 1875 an article in the Fortnighlly 
Review attacked the procedure of civil service examinations as 
“an adopted Chinese culture”.* 

For us in the West to remain uninformed concerning Chinese 
thought is not only to continue in a stale that is genuinely 
dangerous for the peace of the world, It is also to deprive our- 
selv« of knowledge which might contribute importantly to our 
happiness, 

We have followed the path of the conquest of nature. In so 
fer as mechanical progress is concerned our achievements have 
been formidable, Indeed, it is now said that science may have 
the power to destroy all life upon the planet - a conquest of 
nature, indeed, Yet all this has brought us only limited satis¬ 
faction. Although all of us possess luxuries that even kings could 
not enjoy a short time ago, our desires have grown more rapidly 
than our possessions, We have been so busy buildup machinca 
and creating wealth that we have paid little attention to rela- 
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supervised the destiny of their posterity. Normally, unless they 
were extremely displeased with their descendants, they gave 
them victory in war and prosperity in peace. In return for these 
favours it was expected that the descendants would provide for 
them the usual sacrifices and accord with their wishes in so far 
as these might be learned by divination or other means. The 
dependence of rulers great and small upon their ancestors is 
made clear in a great many documents. In an inscription on 
a bronse vessel we find one noble boasting that his illustrious 
ancestors above “grandly open up a path for their descendants 
below'’.* One of the verses in the Book of Poety ascribed the 
power of the Chou house, at a particular time, to the fiici that 
it had “three [former] rulers in heaven” in addition to the one 
who reigned on earth.* 

In such a situation no plebeian could hope to become a ruler, 
either small or great. He lacked the essential qualification, 
powerful ancestors. Almost all the plebeians, except for a few 
who were artisam, were peasants, probably serfe. It is doubtful 
that they had any definite rights as against the nobility, who 
apparendy treated them as they pleased. An early proclamation 
classes runaway male and female servants in the same category 
with suayed catde.* One of the verses in the Book ofPoetjy says: 
“The common people are contented, For every day they have 
enough to eat and to drink.”* Yet the same classic makes it clear 
that, in fact, they did not always have even enough to eat. One 
poem says: 

Merciful Heaven has become awe-inspiring in its anger; 

It is showering us with ruin, 

Afflicting us with femine. 

All the people arc scattered in flight, 

The settled regions and the open countryside are alike 
in their delation.* 

Another tells us: 

Good fortune has forsaken the people 
For Heaven is striking them down. 

Ihe rich may get along, 

But alas for die lone a^ solitary.^ 
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only of the church but also of “widows and orphans and 
strangers”. Clearly enough, such statements are made for a 
variety of reasons and may or may not be evidence of genuinely 
humane fceUi^ oa the part of those who make them. But this 
does not alter the fact that the mere utterii^ of such views may 
have important effects upon history. A particularly important 
role was played by one such concepdon that was developed in 
the aflermath of the Chou conquest. 

The Shang kings had sacrificed lavishly to their ancestors and 
believed that their assistance in various undertakings was of 
decisive importance. Undoubtedly the Shang rulers, like the 
Chou kings who succeeded them, believed that they ruled by 
divine right. The Chou had conquered by force of arms, but 
this could not be said, without further elaboration, to have 
transferred the divine right to rule. The justification of conquest 
has always been an embarrassing business. It usually calls for 
a certain amount of mythology, washed down the throats of the 
people by means of propaganda. Recently this mythology has 
often taken the form of a doctrine of “manifest destiny”; the 
Chou rulers called their doctrine that of “the decree of Heaven”. 
“Heaven” was the name of the most important deity. 

The Chou said that it had not been their desire to conquer 
the Shang territories. On the contrary, the burden of this con¬ 
quest had been laid upon them by Heaven. Why? Because the 
last Shang king was a drunken scoundrel who oppressed his sub¬ 
jects and flouted the gods, cheating them of their sacrificial vic¬ 
tims. For this reason Heaven had come to despair ofhis line and 
had withdrawn its “decree” to rule China fiom him. This decree 
had then been handed over to the leader of the Chou people, 
who had been commanded by Heaven to conquer Shang and 
take over the throne. 

Although it is difiicult to check on a story that concerns the 
conduct of the gods, and our knowledge of this period is meagre, 
we nevertheless know enough to discredit this account. Archeo¬ 
logical evidence indicates that the last Shang king was not, in 
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fact, a wastrel. On the contrary, he seems to have been par¬ 
ticularly energetic. Far from having been guilty of the neglect of 
religious ritu^ with which he is charged, he took an unusual 
personal interest in such practices and seems to have been very 
careful in performing them. But this, of coune, would have 
made no difference to the Giou leaden, if only they could get 
people to believe their version of history. Eventually they did. 
Some documents which have come down to us appear to be 
Uterary forgeries, produced at that time to help the Chou pro¬ 
paganda. There Is also some reason to believe that there was in 
existence a body of Shang literature that would have embar¬ 
rassed that propaganda. It has disappeared, and it is logical to 
suppose that the Chou may have destroyed it, although there is 
no actual evidence that they did so. 

The Chou jusdhed their conquest of the Shang people by 
alleging that history had merely repeated itself. Many centuries 
earlier, they said, the Shang ruler known as Pang the Success¬ 
ful had been appointed by Heaven, in exactly the same way, to 
replace the wicked last king of the previous dynasty, known as 
the Hsia (although there is a great deal of tradition concernii^ 
a Hsia dynasty, as yet we have no archeological evidence that 
can definitely be linked with it). This version of history pro¬ 
vided the Chou conquest with a precedent and made it merely 
an incident in a recurring cycle. A Shang version of Shang 
history, still preserved to us in the Book of Foetty, records the 
matter quite differently.Thus it is possible that the Chou 
leaders, to justify their conquest, changed the whole pattern of 
Chinese history. 

In the writings that have come down to us the Duke of Chou 
appears as a leading advocate of the doctrine of the decree of 
Heaven. He set it forth at great length in a proclamation that 
he made to the conquered Shang people. It will be noted that he 
sometimes refers to the chief deity as Ti, sometimes as Heaven: 
these names were used alfcmativdy, at this time. The duke, 
speaking in the name of the king, said: 
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Ti lent down correction on Hsla, but the Hsu sovereign merely 
increased his luxurious ease, and was not willing to speak consolingly 
to the people. He was licentious and benighted> and could not for a 
single day yield himself to the guidance of Tl - these things you have 
heard. He was contemptuous of the commands of Ti.... His iniUc- 
tions of heavy punishments only heightened the disorders within the 
domain of Hila. He did not treat the multitude well... and their 
grief and vexation became greater every day.... 

At this point Heaven soi^ht a true lord for the people> and sent 
down its bright favouring decree to T’ang the Successful, who pun¬ 
ished and destroyed the sovereign of Hsla. . .. From him down to 
Ti 1 [the last Shang Idi^ but one] the sovereigns all, with illustrious 
virtue, were careful In the use of punishments, and thus were able 
to exercise a stimulating influence over the people.... But when it 
came to your late ruler [the last Shang king) he was not able with 
your many states to continue to enjoy ^e Decree of Heaven. 

Oh (the king speaks to the following effect: I announce and declare 
to you ... it was not that Heaven desired to do away vdth the sove¬ 
reign ofHsia, or with the sovereign of Shang.* Butyourruier... was 
extremely diasolute, and despised the commands ^ Heaven ... he 
was laay and slotbhil, slighted the labours of government, and did not 
make pure sacrifices, so that Heaven sent down this ruio on him.... 

Heaven then sought among your many regions ... for one who 
mi^t be attentive to its commands, but there was none able to do 
so. There was, however, our Chou king, who treated the multitudes 
well and was virtuous, aixd presided carefully over the sacrifices to 
the spirits and to Heaven. Heaven therefore instructed us to avail 
ourarives of its favour; it chose us and gave us the decree of Shang, 
to rule over your many regions,“ 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
idea for the history of Chinese politics and Chinese thought. 
From this time on, it was the normal pattern for rebels to claim 
possession of the “decree of Heaven*’. As late as our own cen¬ 
tury the revolutionary party of Dr. Sun Yat-sen was at one time 
called “The Association for Changing the Decree**. 

Even more important were the reasons for which it was 
alleged that Heaven had transferred its favour. la the document 
just quoted in many others it was stated that Heaven re¬ 
jected rulers because, among other crimes, they did not treat 

*The CRT, at tbis aad mm other in this translated pasu^, reads 
which is another oaaM for ‘‘Sbanj”. I have changed these to the latter, for ua- 
pliiacy’s mJk. 
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the people well. The result was to establish, in theory, the prin¬ 
ciple that the rulen existed for the sake of the people, rather 
than the reverse, and that they held their powers only in trust, 
as a kind of stewardship, subject to revocation if they did not 
me them well. At the beginning this was little more than a 
theory, and a theory bom of the necessities of propaganda, but 
no matter. The theory existed, and in time it would come to be 
very important. 

In this very early period that we are now considering, there 
were already in existence certain other ideas that have con¬ 
tinued to be very important in Chinese thought. One was the 
emphasis on the family. As early as we have any clear knowledge 
of Chinese civilization, the paramount importance of the family 
is unmistakable. In the Book of Poetry we read: 

Of all the men in the world 
None arc equal to brothers.... 

Brothers quarrel inside the walls, 

But they stand united against insult horn without 
While even the best of Mends, 

However numerous, will not fight for you,** 

Western writers sometimes give the impression that Confu¬ 
cius almost invented filial piety, or at least that he emphasired it 
as it had never been emphasized before. But in a passage written 
long before the time of Confucius the Book of Poetry says: *‘No 
one is to be looked up to like a father, No one is to be depended 
on like a mother.”** Even at the beginning of the Chou period 
we find it said that filial piety is not merely a moral but even a 
legal obligation. A charge to a Chou vassal states that certain 
criminals are even worse than murderers, to wit: “The son who 
does not serve his father respectfully, but greatly wounds his 
fother *% heart; and the father who cannot cherish his son, but 
hates himj and the youi^ brother who does not bear in mind 
the evident intention of Heaven, and will not respect his elder 
brother; and the elder brother who forgets the tender regard 
in which he should hold his younger brother, and is unfriendly 
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to him.” All such criminals, it is declared, must be punished 
without mercy.** 

The task that confronted the Chou rulers after their conquest 
was not an easy one. Their problem was not lack of territory to 
rule but lack erf means to rule it. The only means of commuoi- 
cation was by road, and the roads were poor. Although there 
were certain media of exchange, convenient money in our sense 
did not exist. Without good communications and money, direct 
rule over a large territory is almost impossible. The Chou rulers 
did what was almost the only thir^ they could do; they par¬ 
celled out their territories to vassals, who were for the most part 
their relatives or the chids of other tribes that had assisted them 
in the conquest. These feudal lords were left free to govern their 
local territories very much as they wished, so long as they kept 
the peace, paid the required tribute to the king, and led their 
soldiers to help him when they were needed. 

At the beginmng this feiidal system worked very well. The 
Chou feudatories were little more than the commanders of 
walled garrison towns, who kept watch over a newly conquered 
and hosdie populace. They needed the support of the Chou 
king and of one another. When individual vassals became un¬ 
ruly, the king punished them. In extreme cases he took their 
lands away and gave them to others. 

After a few generations, however, the rituadoa changed. The 
descendants of the original feudal lords were no longer strangers 
in their territories, and the former hostility of their people had 
in large measure vanished. Time had sanctliied their authority, 
and local pride and self-interest rendered most of their subjects 
loyal. The stronger feudal lords annexed the territories of their 
weaker neighbours, and, when the king tried to interfere with 
this practice, they resisted him. The nobles formed partes and 
alliances, which quarrelled among themselves and with the king. 
Finally in 771 s.c. an attack by such a coalition, in league with 
certain “barbarian” tribes, ended in the death of the re^ng 
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Chou king. His heir was established in a capital farther to the 
east, but from this time forward the Chou kings were little 
more than puppets in the hands of their most powerful 
vassals. 

China was thus left without any effective central governmenL 
The wars between groups of feudal lords became more and more 
frequent and furious. The barbarian tribes on the borders not 
only invaded China but sometimes were called in by Chinese 
as allies gainst other Chinese. Even the powerless Chou king 
sometimes invited barbarian tribes to help him win bsick bis 
patrimony, with unfortunate results. If the barbarians could 
have co-operated effectively, there is little doubt that they would 
have overrun China then, as coalidons of barbarian tribes som^ 
times did later. 

The danger was recogniaed, and it was generally agreed that 
China should have a strong king, in place of the Chou puppets. 
The great feudal lords were in harmony on this point; they dis¬ 
agreed only on the question of which one of them should estab¬ 
lish a new dynasty. Each one had a candidate: himself To 
settle the point cost many centuries of war and uncounted hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Chinese lives. 

In the meantime the process of decentralization went on. Not 
only did the feudal lords disregard the orders of the king, usurp 
his powers, and do as they pleased. In a number of states the 
chief officials of the rulers treated their overlords in the same 
manner. Thus, for instance, in Lu, the native state of Confticius, 
the duke still nominally reigned, but all power was held by 
three of his relatives, who were the principal officers of the state. 
They not only ruled as they wished but sometimes murdered 
heirs to the ducal throne in order to place others, whom they 
favoured, oo it. In 517 a.c. (when. Confucius was thirty-four) 
the reigning Duke of Lu attempted to revolt against these usutp- 
ii^ officers. He was unsuccessful and had to flee the state and 
live out the rest of his life in exile. 

Not only the feudal lords were subject to such treatment. 
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power, privilege, and luxury. The inevitable result was mis- 
goveromenl. 

Many men realized this; even some of the aristocrats them¬ 
selves recognized that many members of their class had come to 
be mere parasites upon society. This was particularly easy for 
the rulers of states to see, for they were victimized by the nobles 
almost as much as the people were. The principal officers of the 
ruler of a state were nominally his subordinates, charged with 
the various functions of the government. But commonly they 
not only neglected these dudes but even used their private 
armies to flout, if not to usurp, the authority of the ruler. 

In 535 8.C., when GonJudus was sixteen years old, the duke 
of one small state tried to rectify this condition. Instead of giv¬ 
ing the principal offices in his government to his noble relatives, 
who had undoubtedly been in the habit of bequeathing them to 
their sons as hereditary possessions of their famiUea, this duke 
dischaj^ed his relatives from office. In their places he installed 
men from other states to perform their functions. This so en¬ 
raged his relatives chat they banded together, assassinated 
the duke, and put a stop to this invasion of custom and 
privilege. 

Who were these men from other states, whom the luckless 
duke tried to use as his officers? History does not teU us, but it 
is easy to guess. They can hardly have been plebeians; few 
plebeians would have known how to read and write, to say 
nothii^ of how to govern. These men probably belonged to the 
growing class of impoverished descendants of the nobility. The 
aristocrats practiced polygamy on a Urge scale; as a result, 
there soon came to be so many younger sons that it was quite 
impossible to provide fiefe and posts for all of them. Thus a 
Urge number of men, descended from the aristocrats, were cast 
adrift to fend for themselves, Some of them became mercenary 
soldiers. Others became minor functionaries at the courts, and 
some of these went from state to state seeking better jobs. It was 
probably such men that the duke in question tried to use as his 
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officew- From his point of view they would have had two advan¬ 
tages. Since he had appointed them to office and could remove 
them, they were more likely to be loyal to him than were nobles 
ofindependent power. Furthermore, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, as the result of competition, they were better able to 
govern well and almost certainly were more interested in doing 
so than most of the aristocrats who merely inherited their 
positions. 

These depressed descendants of the nobUity played an im¬ 
portant role in history, They formed a mediating class, in touch 
with the common people and aware of their grievances, but 
educated and able to protest effectively, as the people were not. 
Beginning around the time of Confucius, some of these men 
were able to attain to increasingly higher office and to wield 
considerable influence upon the events of their day. We know 
their names, but little more about them. 

One of them, however, was almost a complete &ilure In so 
far as realizing his ambitions in his own lifetime was concerned. 
He was a man of outstanding intellect and lofty ideals. Because 
he refused Co compromise, none of the rulers of the day would 
give him any effective post in their governments. For this reason 
he was thrown back on teaching and forced to spend his time in 
elaborating bis ideas to his students. As a result, although he 
personally failed, his ideas succeeded after his death in effecting 
drastic alterations in the theory and practice of government in 
China. It is for this reason that, even after twenty-five hundred 
years, we know the name of Confucius better than that of any 
other Chinese. 


CHAPTER III 


Confucius and the struggle for 
human happiness 

C onfucius was one of the handful of men who have deeply 
influenced human history by the force of their personal and 
intellectual gifts and achievements. The fact that such men 
appear upon the scene can never be completely explained; but, 
by examining the circumstances of their lives, we can at least 
increase our ability to understand them. 

Our attempt to underatand Confucius is made difficult by the 
large mass of legend and tradition that has accumulated about 
his name so thickly, over the centuries, that it becomes very 
hard to sec the truth. These elaborations, not to say distortions, 
spring from two quite different motives. On the one hand, the 
faithful have wished to exalt him and have therefore performed 
such pious acts as building up an elaborate genealogy that 
traces his ancestry back to emperors. On the other, those whose 
interests were menaced by this revolutionary thinker have 
sought, and with partial success, to nullify his attacks upon in¬ 
trenched privilege by distortir^ and misrepresenting what he 
had to say. Our only safe course, therefore, is completely 
to disregard the elaborate traditional story of his life and 
thought and trust only the more meagre testimony that can be 
gleaned from documents that can be proved to be early and 
reliable.^ 

Confucius was born in 551 B-c. in the small state of Lu, which 
was bcaled in what is now Shantung Province. What his an¬ 
cestry was we cannot be certain, but it is probable that there 
were aristocrats among his forebears, As a young man he was, 
however, by his own testimony, "without rank and in humble 
circumstances”.* He had to make his own living, at tasks that 
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were more or menial. He was able to study, but seems to 
have been largely self-taugbt. 

These experiences undoubtedly gave him a close view of the 
sufferings of the common people, about which he became deeply 
concerned. He fell tbat the world was sadly out of joint and that 
it was vital that drastic changes be made. He had opportunity 
not only to know the people but also to become ^miliar with the 
aristocrats, who were the hereditary lords of creation. Of most 
of the aristocrats he had a very poor opinion. He was undoubt¬ 
edly speaking of the parasitic nobles of his time when he said: 
*‘It is difficult to expect anything from men who stuff themselves 
with food the whole day, while never using their minds in any 
way at all. Even gamblers do somilkin^, and to that degree are 
better than these idlers.” * 

Unfortunately, however, the aristocrats were not always idle. 
They used considerable ingenuity in devising ever more expen¬ 
sive adjuncts to luxxirious living, for which the people paid with 
taxes and forced labour. Above all, the nobles practised the art 
of war. fn Cl^a, as perhaps in most other nations, the nobility 
was military in origin. In an earlier day these military officers 
had performed a useful function in protecting society, but as a 
class they had largely outlived their usefulness, and now they 
preyed on the people and on one another. Most of them felt that 
the arts of war were the only occupations worthy of the serious 
attention of a gentleman, and they made fun of those, even 
among their own numbers, who concerned themselves with the 
need for good government and orderly administration. 

Confucius was not a pacifist. He believed that, regrettably, 
there are times when force must be used by moral men, in order 
to prevent themselves and the world from being enslaved by 
those for whom force is the only argument and the only sanc¬ 
tion. But he considered force a last resort and one that must 
alvrays be subordinate, not only ideally but as a matter of hard 
fact, to the potver of justice. On the ideal and personal level he 
said: *Tf 1 feel in my heart that I am wrong, I must stand in fear 
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€vcn though my opponent is the least formidable of men. But if 
my own heart tells me that I am right, 1 shall go forward even 
against thousands and tens of thousands.”* On the more prac' 
deal level, he believed that an army could not fight effectively 
unless even its common soldiers knew why they were fighting 
and were convinced of the justice of their cause. He believed 
that morale is dependent on moral conviction. He said: “To 
lead a people who have not been educated to war, is to throw 
them away.”" 

Confucius was aware that such ideas were completely at vari¬ 
ance with those of the nobility. He not only realized it but tried 
to do somethii^ about it. Up to his time the term chiin tisu, 
“gentleman”, had almost umversally had a significance some- 
what like the original meaning of our word “gentleman'*. It 
denoted, that is, a man of good birth, whose ancestors had be¬ 
longed to a stratum above that of the common herd, Such a 
peison was a gentleman by birth; no one not bom so could be¬ 
come a gentleman, and no gentleman could ever become less 
than one, no matter how vile his conduct might be. Gonfijciiu 
changed this usage completely. He asserted that any man might 
be a gentleman, if his conduct were noble, unselfish, just, and 
kind. On the other hand, he asserted that no man could be con¬ 
sidered a gentleman on the ground of birth; this was solely a 
question of conduct and character. 

Confucius was always markedly contemptuous of eloquence 
and of ornate language, and there is no record that he ever 
delivered a public lecture. Nevertheless, he must have been an 
unusually persuasive speaker to one person or to small groups. 
Even today, as we read the things he said, we can feel the mag¬ 
netism of his personality. He talked about his ideas for reform¬ 
ing the world, which were many and bold, to those with whom 
he came in contact, and gradually there were attracted to him 
a number of men who became his students, or, as we commonly 
call them, his disciples. At the beginning some of them were 
only a little younger than himself. 
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la 80 far as we know, this group, composed of Qoufudus and 
those who studied with him, formed the firtt private school 
devoted to higher education in Chinese history. The sons of 
rulers and aristocrats had long had tutois; and men who were 
destined to be minor officials In the courts had studied, as 
apprentices of officials, with their superiors. That kind of teach¬ 
ing seems to have consisted chiefly of training in techniques, to 
enable men Co cany on certain traditional functions. Confucius, 
however, was not concerned merely to train his charges, but to 
educate them, in the sense of, as one dictionary deflnition explains 
the word, “to develop and cultivate mentally or morally, to 
expand, strengthen, and discipline’^ 

There was a definite reason why Confucius diverged from the 
traditional pattern in his conception of the function of school¬ 
ing. The two programmes were similar, in that both were de¬ 
signed to equip the student to be a governmental official. But, 
whereas in the usual view such an official was e)q)ected to be 
simply an instrument of his ruler, putting into practice what the 
niicr wished to be done and administering the government in 
the customary manner, Confucius expected his students to play 
the dynamic role of revolutionizing any government in which 
they might take part and makii^ it serve the needs of the people. 
If they were to do so, they would obviously have to be prepared 
for this strenuous function by having their initiative, their char¬ 
acter, and their intelligence developed to the utmost Ko mere 
training in routine techniques would suffice. 

With Confucius the beUef that any man might become a 
gentleman, regardless of his birth, did not remain a matter of 
theory. He undertook to make his students into gentlemen, and 
he accepted them from the lowest as well as the highest social 
strata. “In education,’* he said, “there should be no class dis¬ 
tinctions.’’* Of his own catholicity in receiving students he safdi 
“I have never refused to teach anyone, even though he came 
to me on foot, with nothing more to offer as tuition than a 
package of dried meat.*'* 
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Among his studcnC there were, in feet, members of the no¬ 
bility along with others who were very poor. Confucius seems 
to have been impartial; but if he had any preference, it was 
probably for those who had litde. He praised one of his disciples 
for being able, “though wearing a tattered hcmp-quillcd gown, 
(0 stand beside those wearing costly furs without the slightest 
embarrass ment”.* 

Interestingly enough this same disciple, who here wears a 
tattered gown, was later on a very high official, occupying what 
was perhaps the most influential office in the state that could 
be held by one who did not inherit his place. This illustrates the 
fact that Confucius was not engaged in education merely for the 
sake of education, but was preparing his students to go out into 
the world to work and struggle for his principles. For this reason, 
although he accepted men of all classes as his students, he was 
very strict in his requirements as to their inteUecCual abilities. 
He said: ‘T point out the way only to the student who has first 
looked for it himself, and make him find his own illustrations 
before 1 give him one. If, when I give the student one corner of 
the subject, he cannot find the other three for himself, 1 do not 
repeat my lesson.”* 

Since he was undertaldng to make men of humble back¬ 
ground into “gentlemen”, able to hold their own in the halls of 
state with the most polished courtieia, he had to teach them 
court etiquette. He did so; but here again he profoundly altered 
the character of an ancient institution, is a manner that was to 
have the most important consequences. The Chinese term by 
which such etiquette is known is It; it is commonly translated, 
even as Cfonfudus uses it, as “ritual” or “the rules of propriety”. 
These translatiocs will do well enough, no doubt, for this iasri> 
tution as Confucius found it, but they are hopelessly inadequate 
to express what he made of it. 

The original meaning of U was “to sacrifice”; it still has this 
sense in modem Chinese. It was extended to denote the ritual 
used in sacrifice and then to cover every sort of ceremony and 
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sanctions of morality and courtesy remforced each other. We 
consider it courteous, but not necessarily a moral duty, to be 
polite to everyone with whom we come :n contact. We consider 
it a moral duty, but not necessarily an obligation of courtesy, to 
return property we find to the loser, even though we may not 
know him- But the whole range of the obligations imposed by 
the highest conceptions of both courtesy and moral duty were 
included in To say "it is li'* was equivalent to our ‘Ht is 
done”, which is often far more pcKuasive than the most detailed 
argument. 

This conception of was extremely important in Confucius* 
programme of education. Psychiatrists say that our education, 
although it cultivates the intellect to a high degree, often fails 
signally to discipline the emotions. For this reason it is some¬ 
times unable to produce a well-adjusted individual, capable of 
taking his place as a happy and useful member of society. 
Confucius considered intellectual cultivation to be of little 
worth if it were not accompanied by emotional balance; to 
produce such balance he depended upon education in H. The 
leamii^ of the gentleman, he s^d, must be “disciplined by 
means of fi”; one thus prepared to meet the world is strength¬ 
ened, he believed, to hold true to his principles through any 
crisis and in the face of every temptation. 

Another concept that was of basic importance in his philo¬ 
sophy and his education was that of the tco, usually translated 
as “the way”. The earliest meaning of was “road” or “path”. 
Before the time of Confiidus the term was usually employed 
either in this sense or as meaning a way of conduct, which 
might be indifferently good or bad. After Confucius* time it 
was used, especially by the Taoists (who get thdr name ftom 
this term), as a mystical concept standir^ for the primal stuff of 
the universe or the totality of all things. 

This later idea has very commonly been read back into Con¬ 
fucius’ use of the term. There arc a few passages in the AjudecU 
that seem to make this plausible, but these are also capable of 
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motivated by love for all men. This ideal of the Way was 
handed down, Han Yii wrote, by the sage rulers of the past to 
the Duke of Chou and thus to Confucius and Mencius. But it 
was not, he insisted, a fixed and immutable thing, but one that 
varied with the individual and the drcumstances. 

Yet if Confucius did not regard the Way as a cosmic absolute, 
he was none the less exacting in his demand that his disciples 
adhere to it unswervingly. He rejected the standard of feudal 
loyalty due to an overlord and in its place demanded loyalty 
to principle, to the Way.** Despite the fact that he did not base 
his phik^phy on religious beliefe or on any particular dogma 
as to the ultimate nature of the universe, he was able to inspire 
a remarkable number of men with the most complete devotion 
to his ideals. 

Confucius demanded the utmost zeal of his followers. He 
expected them, as a matter of course, to be prepared at all times 
to lay down their Eves for their principles.*’ And they did so. 
Over the centuries, the Confucians have produced a goodly 
company of martyrs, who have given their Eves in defence of 
the Way. Some of them have died as revoluEonaries, who had 
taken up arms against tyranny; this was the f&Xt of Confucius' 
own heir in the eighth generation. Others have died at the hand 
of the executioner, for daring to obey Confucius* injunction to 
criticize an erring ruler fearlessly, on behalf of the common 
good.** 

Han Yil, whose essay on the Way we have considered, nar¬ 
rowly escaped martyrdom. He rose to high office more than 
once but was repeatedly punished for his outspokenly critical 
memorials to the throne. When his emperor became a devout 
Buddhist and organized an elaborate celebration in which he 
peraonaily welcomed an alleged bone of the Buddha that was 
transported with great honours as a relic, Han Ytl wrote to the 
emperor denoundi^ this action in no uncertain terms. He 
declared that this veneration paid to a “dry and rotten bone** 
would only mislead the common people into superstition, and 
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urged that the rdic be dcetroyed. The emperor was, of course, 
furious. Han’s life was saved by the intercession of friends, but 
he was banished to the wilds of the southern coast. There he 
devoted himself to improving the life of the people and bore his 
exile with fordtude, secure in the knowledge that he had fought 
the good hght and joined the company of those who, in many 
dmes and places, had remained true to the Way. He would 
have faced death in the same manner. The function of the Way, 
for Confucians, has been much like that of “the faith” for 
Christians. 

The problem of Confudus’ relationship to religion is a diffi¬ 
cult one. Certainly he was not primarily, as has sometimes been 
supposed, a reli^us prophet or teacher. In &ct, it is easy to 
dte passages &om the Amluts that show that he was reluctant 
to discuss religious questions. Although he talked a great deal 
about the way that men should follow, one of his disciples said 
that he did not discuss **thc way [that is, the too] of Heaven”.** 
Another disdple asked bow one should serve spirits; Confucius 
told him: “You are not yet able to serve menj how can you 
serve spirits?” The disciple asked about death; the Master told 
him: “You do not yet undentand life; how can you understand 
death?”*® 

From these and certain other passages it has sometimes been 
concluded that Confucius was insincere. Some have thought 
that he was, in fact, sceptical or even atheistic but that, for lack 
of courage or for some other reason, he refrained fbom telhog 
his disciples the truth. This seems to resolve a difficult problem 
too simply. 

There are several passages In which Confucius speaks of 
Heaven, the principal deity of the Chinese. He seems, in fact, 
to have felt that he had been intrusted by Heaven with a misuon 
to cure the ills of the Chinese world, and he hoped that Heaven 
would not permit him to fail.** Once when he cried out in des¬ 
pair chat there was no one who understood him, he added, 
“But Heaven understands me I”** 
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What did Confucius understand by the term “Heaven*’ ? Not 
an anthropomorphic being. Heaven was seldom so conceived 
in his time, and there is explicit reason for rejecting thh idea in 
connection with Confucius. If we examine the ways in which 
Confucius refers to Heaven, it appears that this term stood, in 
his thinkii^, for a vaguely conceived moral force in the uni¬ 
verse. He placed the utmost emphasis on striving by the indi¬ 
vidual, but he seems to have hoped that Heaven would, as wc 
say, “help those who help themselves”. Yet even this could not 
be counted on, for, as he sadly observed, the wicked often pros¬ 
per and the efforts of the good sometimes come to nought. 
Nevertheless, the idea of Heaven gave him the fcclir^ that 
somehow, somewhere, there was a power that stood on the side 
of the lonely man who struggles for the right. 

The religion of the day said little about life after death and 
made Utile or no use of it as a deterrent to wickedness or a 
stimulus to virtue. Confijcius, as we have seen, would not dis¬ 
cuss this topic. In numerous respects he broke sharply with the 
traditional rel^on. In accord with his usual practice, however, 
be did not caU attention to these departures from precedent, so 
that they are sometimes overlooked. In general, sacrifice was 
considered a barter transaction, in which so much goods was 
sacrificed to the ancestors and other spiriu in the expectation 
of rcceivii^ so many blessings. Confucius condemned this atti¬ 
tude. He believed that the traditional sacrifices should be made, 
but in the same spirit in which one is courteous to one’s friends: 
not because of what one expects to get from them, but because 
it is the right thing to do. Did he believe that the spirits con¬ 
ferred blessings? We simply do not know; it is possible that he 
did not. 

Human sacrifice had been very prevalent in an earlier day, 
and still continued to some extent in his time and for centuries 
after. Confucius condemned it,** and there seems to be Uttle 
doubt that it is the Confucians who were principally responsible 
for its eventual decline. 
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We noticed earlier that the office of the ruler had definite 
religious connotatioiis. The king was called the Son of Heaven, 
and feudal lords were believed to rale by virtue of the assistance 
of their powerful noble anceston, who lived in the heavens and 
supervised the destiny of their descendants. This idea protected 
the intrenched privilege of the aristocracy, lor no plebeian, 
however wise and capable, could bring to the throne such super* 
natural backing. Confucius did not attack this traditional view. 
He simply said nothing about it whatever. Instead, he made the 
tide to rule wholly dependent upon character, ability, and edu¬ 
cation, without regard to birth. And he asserted that one of his 
disciples, who was not the heir of a ruling house, might properly 
occupy a throne.** 

Although Confucius had certain religious convictions, he 
does not seem to have used them as the basis of his philosophy. 
Here his attitude seems to have had some resemblance to that 
of the modem scientist. Probably no scientist would say that 
the existence of God can be proved by scientific technique; even 
theologians have asserted that this cannot be done. On the 
other hand, it is doubtfid that any careful scientist would say 
that God can be scientifically proved Tioi to exist For science is 
not concerned with the ultimate nature of the universe but with 
making certain observations from experience and formulating 
these into principles that represent preponderant probabilities. 
By foregoing the right to speak of ultimate truth, science g^ns 
the ability to help us act practically and fruitfully, 

Confucius operated in much the same way. He made no 
claim to the possession of the ultimate truth. He was groping 
toward the truth, by the method of observation and analysis. 
He said that one should *‘hear much, leave to one side that 
which is doubtful, and speak with due caution concerning the 
remainder.... See much, but leave to one side that of which 
the meaning is not dear, and act carefully with regard to the 
rest.”** He said nothing about attaining the truth through a 
sudden fla sh of mystical enlightenment; on the contrary, he 
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What did the mien think of this plan? We have little in- 1 

formation on this point, but certainly some of them thought ^ 

CJonfucius was eccentric, if not dangerous. He seems to have I 

owed his success, to the extent that he did succeed, chiefly to 
one aristocrat, by name Chi K’ang TzQ. Chi was the head of the 
most powerful family in the state of Lu and, as such, was the 
actual ruler, dominating the duke, who was no more than a ] 

puppet. Chi may have had a rival assassinated, though this is j 

uncertain; but he certainly did tax excessively to maintain his \ 

luxurious way of life, wage aggressive war, and in various ways ' 

exemplify all the evils against which Confucius held forth. 

When this powerful noble deigned to notice him, Confucius did 
not abate his condemnation in any way. Almost every state¬ 
ment which has come down to us, that he made to Chi, is out¬ 
spokenly critical. Thus, when Chi asked how he imght deal 
effectively with thieves, Confucius replied: ‘*If you, sir, did not 
covet things that don’t belong to you, they wouldn’t steal if you 
paid them to!”” 

Instead of becoming angry, Chi K’ang Tzi 5 admired Con¬ 
fucius’ courage. He did not carry this admiration to the extreme 
of giving Confucius what he wanted - a position of authority in 
the government - but he did give official posts to several of his 
disciples. He did this primarily because he believed that they < 

would make good officials. He believed this for two reasons. In j 

the first place, while the nobles themselves acted with a great 
deal of license, it was obviously to their interest that their sub¬ 
ordinates should be, in most respects at least, moral men. It is 
true that Confucius specifically repudiated the idea of feudal 
loyalty to individuals, insisting that his disciples must instead 
remain true to moral principle. But they nevertheless could be 
depended upon by their superiors much more completely than 
could most of the hereditary aristocrats, whose first thought was 
for the interests of themselves and the clans to which they be- ^ 
longed. In the second place, Confucius taught his students how | 
to think, how to conduct themselves in the various situations in I 
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his teacher. When, to fill the bursting treasuries of the Chi to 
overflowing, this disciple raised the taxes, the Master publicly 
disowned him.*^ 

Confucius spent the last years of his life in teaching in Lu. He 
was deeply disappointed, but not embittered ^ If he ever whined, 
we liave no record of it Once, when he was seriously ill, one of 
his disciples wished to offer prayen that he might recover. But 
Confucius smiled and told him: *‘My kind of praying was done 
long ago.”** When he was so ill that he was unconscious, some 
of his disciples dressed themselves up in court robes and stood 
about his bed in the attitude of the ministers he would have had 
if he had realized his ambition to be a high official. Regaining 
consciousness and seeing this pantomime, Gonfiidus said to 
them; “By making this pretence of having ministers when in 
fact I have none, whom do you think I am going to deceive? 
Heaven? And Is it not better that I should die in the hands of 
you, my friends, than in the hands of ministers?”** 

When he died. In 479 B.C., there were probably very few who 
did not think that this rather pathetic old man had died a 
lailure. Certainly he himself thought so. Yet few human lives 
haveinfiuenced history more profoundly than that of Confucius. 
The appeal of his thought has been pereniual. In China, gener^ 
ation after generation has made him Its ovm; today, even some 
of the Chinese Communists claim him for their own revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. In the West his influence has been greater 
than we sometimes realize. This was particularly the case dur¬ 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so that Reichwein 
says that “Confucius became the patron saint of eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment”.*® 

If we look for the secret of his appeal, it seems probable that 
it lies in his inaistence upon the supremacy of human values. 
Wisdom, he said, is to know men; virtue is to love men.** 

Perhaps even more important than this, because it is still 
more rare, is what might be called his “Intellectual democracy”. 
A great many men have been willing that the people should 
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govern tbenuelves» but relatively few philosopher? have been 
willing to trust men in general to think for themselves - unless, 
that is, they are willing to dunk for themselves along the line 
which the philosopher graciously points out for their own good. 
Coniiicius was not only willing that men should think for them* 
selves; he imisted upon it. He was willing to help them and to 
teach them how to think, but the answers they must find for 
themselves. He frankly admitted that he himself did not know 
the truth, but only a way to look for it. 

He believed that humanity could find happiness only as a 
co-operative community of free men. But men cannot be free 
while forever following a star pointed out by another. And he 
believed that to give them, under the guise of the immutable 
truth, a dogma that represented only the imperfect insight of 
one individual would be to betray their trust. He never did so. 
He said: “If a man docs not consiandy ask himself, ‘What is 
the right thing to do?’ I really don’t know what is to be done 
about him.”<‘ 


CHAPTER IV 


Mo Tzu and the quest for peace and order 

Although Confucius emphasized od£ aspect of which 
£\]s hcual> he considered the forms of ritual wholly secondary 
to the feelings it expressed, and believed Its value to lie in its 
ability to socialize the individual. There was a change of em¬ 
phasis in regard to li, however, even among some of Confucius* 
immediate disciples. Some of the most influential of them gave 
almost exclusive attention to ritual forms, laying the basis for 
the tradition in the Coniucian school that placed tlie utmost 
stress on meticulous attention to ceremonial detail Some of the 
disciples are said even to have insisted that a proper Confucian 
must wear a certain peculiar kind of clothing. 

We have seen that filial piety was important in China long 
before Confucius. Confucius enjoined its practice and approved 
of long mourning for parents. Some of the Gonfucians empha¬ 
sized filial piety and mourning out of all proportion. They also 
advocated lavish funerals - which wc know Confucius con¬ 
sidered in bad taste. Apparently some of the lesser Confiicians 
came to specialize in conducting funerals with elaborate cere¬ 
mony, and it is said that some of them made their livings in 
this way. 

Gonfucius was what might be called “a teacher in spite of 
himselT’. He was a good teacher, and he liked to teach, but his 
real ambition was to transform the world, as a practical states¬ 
man. Even though he never had this opportunity, the nature of 
his goal and his interest coloured everything he did. Some of his 
earlier disciples actually did hold government posts of consider¬ 
able importance, but most of his later disciples seem to have 
considered themselves to be teachers primarily. Since it was 
their teaching that transmitted the tradition, their interests also 
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The date« of his life arc not certainly known, but it appears 
that he was bom not earlier than 480 B.c. (the year before the 
death of Coniiidus) and died not later than 390. Some scholars 
think he was born in Confiidus* native state of Lu, while others 
make him a native of Sung. It is said that he held office in Sung. 

Mo Tzu was evidently a man of relatively humble origin, as 
was Confucius.* He is said to have studied at first with those 
who transmitted the doctrines of Confucius. He felt, however, 
that Confudanism as it was practiced in his day did not g^^t at 
the root of the troubles that made the people miserable. On the 
contrary, he asserted that in some ways it aggravated them. 

He therefore broke away &om the Confiicians and founded 
his own school. Yet it is perfectly dear that, although he at¬ 
tacked the Confudans violently, he shared many of thdr points 
of view. He spoke of the Way, the hw, much as Confudus did, 
saying for instance that “those who know the Way will untir¬ 
ingly instruct others”.* He said that government should corre¬ 
spond to the desires of the common people. His basic formula 
for bringing about good government was very similar to that of 
Confudus. In his book we read: 

Mo Tzi said: Nowadays all rulers wish their domains to be 
wealthy, their people to be numerous, and their administration to 
produce order. But in fact they obtain not wealth but poverty, not 
populousness but paudty of population, not order but chaos - thus 
th^ lose what they want and get what they abhor. What is the 
reason? 

Mo TzCi said: It Is because the rulers are unable to exalt the vir¬ 
tuous and to cause the capable to administer their governments. 
When virtuous officers are numerous in a state, it is well governed; 
when they are few, it is governed badly. Therefore it is the business 
of the mien merely to cause the virtuous to be numerous. By what 
method can this be done? 

Mo Tsd said: Suppose, for example, that one wishes to cause good 
archers and charioteen to be numerous. In this case one wlU cei^ 
tainly enrich them, give them rank, respect them, and, laud them. 
Once these things are done, good archers and charioteers will be¬ 
come numerous. How much more should this be done in the case 
of the virtuous and excellent who are rich in virtuous conduct, versed 
in argumentation, and experienced in the arts of the Way. These are 
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ccrtiunly the treasures of the nation and the supports of the state. 
They too must be enriched, given rank, respectea, ai^ lauded; once 
this is done, they too will be numerous.* 

Clearly, Mo TzG agreed with Confucius that the hereditary 
rulers should turn over the administration of their governments 
to men of virtue and capacity. But, if so, why should they not 
turn over their thrones as well? Why should rulen not be 
selected for their merit rather than for their pedigrees? The old 
answer tvould have been that a ruler of plebeian origin could 
not command the support of powerful spirits, but in Confucius’ 
thinking this idea had been swept into the discard. Confucius 
did go SO as to say chat one of his disciples might properly 
occupy a throne, but he did not directly assail the title of the 
hereditary rulers to their places. It is probable, however, that 
he refrained becatise of a very reasonable prudence. He did not 
preacli rebellion, which would have made trouble both for him¬ 
self and for others, but instead proclaimed a doctrine that 
would more certainly, if more slowly, bear eventual fruit. 

Traditional Chinese history records a long line of early 
emperors who are supposed to have reigned before the estab¬ 
lishment of the first dynasty, during the third millenuium a.a. 
This is a period concerning which we have no scientifically 
established historical data. Furthermore, critical Chinese schol- 
an have long since pointed out chat these early emperors are 
not mentioned in any document that was written at a time 
earlier than that of Confucius. The name of one of them, Yti, 
does appear in early works, but only as chat of a culture hero 
who performed marvellous deeds in draining the marshes to 
reclaim land for cultivation, dredging out rivers, and so forth. 
In the Gonfucian Analects^ however, we find Yu mentioned as 
an early emperor, along with two otheis, Yao and Shun. It 
should be noted that Yao and Shun are assigned to an earlier 
date than is Yu. This accords with a principle that Chinese 
scholars have discovered in connection with these mythical 
emperors. The later an emperor appears in the literature, the 
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earlier, as a rule, is the date assigned to him. This is because* as 
this mythology was expanded, new figures had to be assigned 
to vacant periods, and only the earlier periods remained v«ant. 

Although Confucius mentions Yao, Shun, and Yu in the 
Analects as worthy emperors of old, no genuinely early passage 
in the Analects slates that they did not acquire their thrones in 
the usual hereditary manner. In the book of Mo Trf, however, 
we find a new note, as follows: 

Suppose a ruler wanu... a garment made from doth that is diffi¬ 
cult to cut properly; he will ccrtdnly look for a skilful lador. • • • To 
cure a sick horse, he will seek a skilful physician. For all such tasks 
the ruler will not employ his relatives, nor those who are nch and 
noble but lack merit, nor those who are merely good-loobr^, for he 
understands that they are not capable of performing tlwm.... But 
when it is a question of governing the state, it is not so. For this task, 
the ruler selects these who are his relatives, the rich and noble 

without merit, and those who are merely good-lookii^-Does he 

care less for the state than for a sick horse or a suit of clothes? .. . 

When the sage*kings of old governed the world, those whom they 
enriched and ennobled were not necessarily their relatives, or the 
rich and noble, or the good-looking. Thus Shun had been a farmer 
.. . a potter . -. afisherman... and apeddler. But Yao discovered 
him . -., made him emperor, and turned over to him the control of 
the empire and the govcrnjnent of the people.* 

As the legends developed, it was said that Shun in his turn 
had not left the throne co his son but instead had selected Yti, 
because of his virtue and capacities, to be his heir. Mo Tzii may 
have known this tradition.* 

Because our earliest record of these traditions is found in the 
book of Mo 7 H, it has been argued that Mo TzQ invented 
them- This is unlikely. We have seen that they represent a 
logical next step from the doctrines of Confucius, and, as a 
matter of fact, the Mo Tzu shows dearly that the Confudans 
of Mo Tail’s day had the same idea. A Confucian is recorded in 
the Mo Tzu as saying: ‘'Andently the sage-kings, m assigning 
rank, set up the most sage man as Son of Heaven [that is, king]. 
... If Confucius had lived under a sage-king, why then would 
he not have been made Son of Heaven?”’ 
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concerned with teaching men to think for themselves than 
Confucius was, and were much more interested in setting up 
fixed rules for them to follow. This is natural. It is easy to train 
a man to use a machine but far harder to teach him how to 
make one. Really to educate him, so that he may invent a still 
better machine for himself, is superlatively difiicult. It is no 
wonder that most teachers, and most philosophers, choose the 
easier way. 

By referring their fixed rules to antiquity, Chinese philoso¬ 
phers conferred upon their doctrines the greatest prestige pos¬ 
sible in the Chinese world. Antiquity also had tlie advantage of 
being (beyond a thousand years or so in the past) almost totally 
unknown, so that it provided a blank space that the philoso¬ 
phers could fill as fancy might dictate. Of course, this space 
remained blank only so long as it had not been tised. In general, 
there was much less jumping of claims than might be expected. 
For the most part, instead of arguing about what happened in 
antiquity, rival schools said in effect: “What you say is no doubt 
quite true, but when we go still farther back we find -.Thus 
Mo Tzu said to a Confucian: ‘'What you call antiquity is not 
really antique.” “You merely pattern yourself after Chou, and 
not after Hsia.”^* Here Mo TaG went back two dynasties, to 
repose on the solid antiquity of real age. 

Some differences with the Confudans that Mo Taft stressed 
do not seem clearly grounded in philosophical differences. For 
instance. Mo TzQ devotes much time to an attack on the doc¬ 
trine that “poverty and vrealth, long life and premature death, 
all depend on Heaven and are unalterable”.** He seems to have 
attributed this doctrine to the Confucians, or at least to some of 
them. It is clear, hovkfever, that neither Confucius himself nor 
Mendus, who lived after Mo TzG, preached that man has no 
power in the foce of destiny. But it is possible that some Con- 
fudans held this view, perhaps to excuse themselves for not 
making more strenuous efibrts to right the ills of the world. 

Some of Mo Tzil*s most violent criticism was directed against 
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ihc practice of expensive funerals and long uioumiiig. He de¬ 
scribes the elaborate funeral practices which were advocated by 
some, in a manner that may caricature them a little, but prob¬ 
ably not very much- He concludes: “Thus the funeral of even 
a common man would exhaust the resources of his family- At 
the death of a feudal lord the treasury of the state would be 
emptied to surround his body with gold, jade, and pearls, and 
fill hi8 grave with bundles of silk and carts and horso.”** 
Mourning for the closest relatives, as prescribed by such regu¬ 
lations, would require that the individual spend three yean in 
complete abstinence from his usual mode of life, doing no work, 
in a mourning hut, eating 8paricg^,y, and so forth. Taken 
together, Mo Tzii says, these practices of burial and mourning 
impoverish the state, interfere with the orderly processes of 
economic produedon and government, and (because of the 
chastity that must be observed during the mourning period) 
reduce the population. Therefore, they are to be condemned. 

We know that Confucius personally deplored unsuitably 
lavish funerals, ^ but he did advocate mourning for three years. 
There is no doubt that, from a Western point of view, Mo Tzii 
has the right of this argument. 

In deploring war, Mo Tzu was at one with the Confudans- 
He considered the predatory warfare that the great states were 
constantly making on the small ones to be the greatest of evils. 
The reason is clear. Mo TzQ was associated with, and perhaps a 
native of. Sung. This small central state was a favourite battle¬ 
ground of its larger neighbours and suffered all the horrors of 
war. It is related that on one occasion the capital of Sung was 
besieged until the people were reduced to cannibalism to re¬ 
main alive.'* 

Mo Tzii attacked the problem of war in two ways. The first 
was to try to penuadc the rulers of stales that war was un¬ 
profitable. When his adversaries point out to him that four 
states have won large territories and great power by waging 
war, Mo TzQ replies that there were originally more than tea 
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autunm sacrifices. In judgii^ lawsuits they dared not be unjust In 
dividing property they dared not be unfair. Even in informal mo- 
menu mey md not dare to be disrespectful. 

Thus, Mo Tzfl concludes, they were able to act so as to get the 
blessings of Heaven and the spiriu and the approval and assist¬ 
ance of their people. And all this came from thdr use of the 
principle of identification with the superior.” 

Confucius, it will be remembered, had transferred the em¬ 
phasis from ritual action (such as sacrifices to the spirits) to 
ethical conduct, exhorting men to be kind, to govern well, and 
so forth. Mo TzQ does not go back to the old, primarily ritual, 
scheme; ethical action is still very important for him, But 
whereas rel^ous ritual, and even rel^ous belief, were com¬ 
patible with but in no sense essential to the philosophy of Con¬ 
fucius, Mo Trfi’s whole scheme of things demanded that Heaven 
and the spirits intervene in human affairs to punish wrong- 
doii^. Thus we find Mo TzC saying r “The Confucians consider 
Heaven to be without intelligence and the spirits of the dead to 
be without consciousness. This displeases Heaven and the spirits, 
and is enough to ruin the world.” ** 

Mo Trii gives various proofe of the activity of Heaven. He 
says, for instance: “How can one know that Heaven loves all 
the people? Because it enlightens them. How can one know it 
enlightens them? Because It possesses them. How can one know 
it possesses them? Because it accepts sacrifices from all of them.” 
Mo Tad says this is clear because people everywhere make 
sacrifices. He continues: “Since Heaven thus possesses the people, 
why should it not love them? Moreover I say that for every 
murder of an innocent man, there is certain to be retribution, 
. . . Who sends down retribution? Heaven. . . . Thus 1 know 
that Heaven loves the people.” •• 

To prove the existence of spirits Mo TzQ cites a number of 
from relatively recent history, in which spirits (usually 
those of the dead) are supposed to have avei^ed wrongs or 
rewarded virtue. These spirits, Mo Tzii says, were seen by large 
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numbers of people. Yet spirits are not always visible, for be tells 
us“Even in deep gorges and great forests, where there is no 
man, one may not act improperly. There are ghosts and spirits 
who will see onel”** 

Whether the Confudaiis of Mo Tzu*s day were in fact as 
sceptical as he indicates, we cannot be sure. But there is no 
question that Confucius himself was, and Gonfucians generally 
have consistently been, much less superstitious than most of the 
people around them. There is no reason to bcUeve that Mo TzG 
was making up his stories about ghosts out of whole cloth. On 
the contrary, it seems dear that he was brir^ng back into 
philosophical thinking an element of which Confucius had 
largely purged it, but which undoubtedly played a much larger 
part in the thinking of men in general than did the kind of ideas 
that Confucius had stressed. Later, as we shall see, something 
of this filtered back into Confucianism, though it is doubtful 
that Mo TzQ had anything directly to do with that. 

In feirness to Mo Tzu, however, we have to remember that 
he did not say that men might prosper merely by offering 
sacrifice. On the contrary, he insisted that only the sacrifices of 
the virtuous would meet with favour.*’ 

Since Mo Tad believed that the state should be organized in 
a rigidly disciplined hierarchy, it is not remarkable that he 
organized his school in the same way. This was the more natural 
because of the military functions that the group sometimes <per- 
ibnned. Military functions sometinies require, and always ex¬ 
cuse, the exercise of arbitrary powers by those in authority, 

Mo TzG went to a great deal of trouble to persuade pupils to 
join his group. One case is recorded in which he promised a 
young man that if he would study with him, he would secure 
for him an official post, At the end of a year, when the student 
asked for the promised position. Mo TzQ blandly told him that 
he had made the promise only to get him to study, for his own 
good.** 

When his students were neophytes, Mo TzCi disciplined them 
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by feeding them only one meal a day, of vegetable soup, and 
making them wear the clothing of common labourers,” When 
they had graduated and gone out into the world as officials. Mo 
still considered them subject to his authority. It is recorded 
that one of them, whom Mo Tad had dispatched (0 serve as an 
official in Ch’u, sent a large amount of money back to his 
master.**^ Mo TzQ recalled another disciple, whom he had sent 
to take office in Ch*i, because he took part in aggressive war 
waged by that state.** A Han dynasty work tells us: “Those who 
served Mo TzQ numbered one hundred and eighty men, whom 
he could cause to go into fire or walk on knife blades, and who 
would follow him to the death.”** 

After the time of Mo TzQ, his school was contiiujed for several 
centuries. His great power as leader of the group was handed 
down to a series of individuals, v^ho apparently held it for life. 
This leader could apparently enforce the death penalty against 
his followers.*’ It is recorded that one of these leaders was en> 
trusted with the function of defending a small state, and that 
when he was unable to do so he committed suidde. At the same 
time, one hundred and eighty-three of his followers killed them¬ 
selves with him.** 

In the book of Mo TzA, chapters 40-45 are g^ven over in large 
part to the discussion of questions of a logical and dialectical 
nature. It is generally agreed that these chapters were written 
by later Moists rather than by Mo TzQ himself. Nevertheless, 
we can find the beginnings of interest in such subjects in Mo 
TzQ personaJiy, Mo TzQ liked to aigue, but very often he was 
not a very foir or convincing arguer. He used unconsdonable 
tricks in discussion and sometimes seems to be seeku^ Co be¬ 
wilder his opponent into agreement. Perhaps it is just because 
he was not a very logical arguer that he liked to insist that he 
followed l(^cal rules. In fact, neither his rules nor his fidelity 
to them were very impressive. 

At about the same tiinc there were other thinken in China 
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who were developing disputation to a high degree. The method 
and the subject matter of their teaching remind one sometimes 
of the Greek SopWsls and sometimes of the Eleatia. Although 
these men did not all agree, they arc commonly grouped to¬ 
gether under the title of “the school of forms and names” or 
“the dialecticians”. 

One of their most famous propositions was that “a white 
horse is not a horse”. The philosopher Kung-Sun Lung, who 
developed it, wrote in support of this proposition as follows: 
“A white horse is not a horse.... The word ‘horse’ denotes a 
form, the word ‘while’ denotes a colour. To name a colour is not 
to name the form. Therefore ! say a white horse is not a horse. 
... If you are seekii^ a horse, a yellow or a black one will do, 
but they will not answer if you want a while horse. If it be 
assumed that a white hone is a horse, then what one is seeking 
is one thing, namely a white horse which 5 s not different from 
‘horse’ in general. Yet although they are supposed not to be 
different, a yellow or black horse will fulfil your desire for a 
horse, but will not fulfil your desire for a white horse; how is 
this?” The philosopher goes on to develop this thesis at great 
length." 

The later Moists, in their dialectical writings, combated many 
gfthc propositions of the dialecticians. They wrote, for instance: 
“A white horse if a horse. To ride a white hor«e is to ride a horse. 
A black horse is a horse. To ride a black horse is to ride a horse. 
. .. Although one’s youi^er brother may be a handsome men, 
to love one’s younger brother is not to love a handsome man-”" 
The point in this latter case seems to be chat, while it may be 
technically true that in loving one’s youi^er brother one is lov¬ 
ing a handsome man, this gives a folse impression, since the love 
is not because he is handsome but because he is one’s brother. 
And we are presumably to esetend the same principle to the 
term “while horse” and recognize that when we say that a 
white horse is a horse, we are not referring to its colour but to 
those qualities that it possesses in common with horses in general. 
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Wc are not saying that white horses are oil horses, but that white 
horses arc s<mu horses. In the language of Western logic, Ae 
Moists seem here to be maldng an objection equivalent to saying 
that the tenn “horse” has not been distributed. 

The Chinese written language docs not normally distinguish 
angular and plural, or active and passive voice; in these and 
other ways it may be ambiguous, if it is used carelessly or with 
the intent to confuse. The dialcctidans were pointing out these 
pitfells. They also considered the problem of universals, pon¬ 
dered the nature of such qualities as “hardness” and “white¬ 
ness”, and speculated on the acquisition of knowledge through 
the senses. Obviously, what they were doii^ was very impor¬ 
tant and very interesting. Yet it is difficult to get reliable know¬ 
ledge of what they said and wrote, Only one portion of one of 
their works is preserved; the othert arc lost and survive only in 
quotations by their critics. The reason for this seems to be that, 
wlule some Chinese at certain periods have been intensely con¬ 
cerned with the techniques of bgic and dialectics, the Chinese 
in general have been relatively little interested in such things. 

Although the later Moists criticiied the dialecticians, they 
like Mo Tail were interested in disputation. They appear, coo, 
to have esteemed it as a means of reaching the truth, for they 
wrote: “In dialectic, the one who wins is right,” and again, “In 
dialectic... the one who is right will win.”*’ This may be true - 
one hopes it will be true - but the Chinese in general have been 
much too sceptical to believe that it is necessarily true. Thus 
the Taoist work Ckuang Tzi says that the dialcctidana “could 
vanquish men’s arguments, but could not convince their 
minds”.*" A Han dynasty essayist said: “They paid exhaustive 
attention to terminology, but neglected the feelings of men”.*" 
HsQn TzQ, perhaps the most critical of all the Confiicians, said 
of one of the dialecticians that he was “blinded by words, and 
did not know reality”."® This is a very CShinesc verdict. 

Since dialectic is so important in Western philosophy, it is 
not easy for us to realize how little some Chinese have esteemed 
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It. One writer early in the Christian Era commenced that dia¬ 
lectical theori2ing contributes nothing to the practice of govern¬ 
ment and is really a form of useless discussion- Nevertheless, he 
said, as a form of'recreation for gilded youths, the exercise of 
arguing about terms and analysing principles has distinct ad¬ 
vantages. It at least keeps them out of mischie£*‘ 

In its early centuries the Moist school flourished and seems 
to have been a principal rival of Confucianism. In the uprisings 
against Ch*in totalitarianism in 209 s.c., both Confudans and 
Moists flocked to the standard of revolt as soon as it was raised.®* 
We find the Moists mentioned as a numerous group as late as 
the first century B.c.®* Shortly thereafter they disappear from 
sight, and interest in Mo Tzii seems to have become virtually 
exdnct until it was revived in relatively recent dmes. 

It is not difficult to account for the fact that Mo Tafias doc¬ 
trines had little lasting appeal for the Chinese people. His 
authoritarian system of “identification with the superior** and 
the dogmatic tone of his statements are the antithesis of the 
reasonableness that has usually been considered a cardinal vir¬ 
tue in China. Mo TzQ said: “My teachings are sufficient for 
every purpose. To reject my teachings and think for one’s self is 
like rejecting the harvest and picking up individual grains. To 
try to refute my words with one’s own words is like throwing 
eggs at a rock. One may use up all the eggs In the world, but 
the rock remains the same, for it is invulnerable."®® 

Mo Tati’s condemnation of all pleasure, and even of all emo¬ 
tion, runs counter to the normal Ghintte attitude, which Is to 
maintain balance in all things and to regard pleasure in reason¬ 
able moderation as good, not evil. Thus the Taoist work Chiang 
Ttf said of Mo Tati’s precepts: “His doctrine is too limited- It 
would make men miserable.... It is contrary to men’s nature; 
they will not tolerate it.’’*® 

Yet Mo Tau meant exceedingly well. Even Mendus, who 
attacked his philosophy, attested to his altruism.®* Mo Tzti was 
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as deeply concerned as Confucius had been over the suffering 
caused by poverty, disorder, and war. But, unlike Confucius, 
Mo Tzii did not see very far beyotxd the immediate goal of re¬ 
moving these conditions. Confucius had advocated a pro¬ 
gramme that he believed would make men happy. Mo Tsu ad¬ 
vocated a programme designed to remedy specific evils, and in 
order to do this he was ready to sacrifice everything, including 
human happiness. This was not because he wanted men to be 
unhappy but because he was unable to see beyond a condition 
in which the present evils might be removed. He conceived of 
a world at peace, in which a laige and orderly population was 
adequately clothed and fed, as enjoying the best possible state 
of affairs. 

Those who are coldly calculating sometimes try to make 
others think that their actions are dictated by emodon. Those 
who are ruled by their hearts sometimes like to believe that they 
are excepdonally rational persons. Mo TzG was of the latter 
sort. He seems to have devoted his Hfe to a sincere effort to help 
his fellow-men, without any hope of selfish reward. Yet he tried 
to justify all his acdons and all his philosophy by reason alone. 
Even his ‘Smiveiaal love** was supposed to be founded not on 
emotion but on intellectual consideradons. 

Mo Tati’s intellect, however, was inferior to his heart. Al¬ 
though he contributed importantly to the development of in¬ 
terest in logic, his own a^ument was often singularly illogical. 
In attacking fatalism, for instance, he said that fate did not 
exist because ‘*no one has ever seen fate or heard fete*'.'^ Ex¬ 
actly the same aigument could be used to discredit his doctrines 
of “universal love'* and “idendfication with the superior”. 

Cynics would have us believe that altruism is rare. It seems 
possible, however, that the best of intendons are not nearly so 
rare as the wisdom that is necessary to implement them. 


CHAPTER V 


Mencius and the emphasis on human nature 

T he Hnn dynasty worh tailed the Historical Records tells us 
that "after the death of Confucius his seventy disciples scat¬ 
tered and travelled about among the feudal lords. The greater 
among them became teachers [ofrulers], or ministers; the lesser 
were iriends and teachers of officials, or went into retirement 
and were no longer seen.** It states that four students of the 
disciple Tzii-bia "became the tutors of kings*’, while TzQ-hsia 
himself was tutor to the ruler of the state of Wei. * The book of 
Mencius says that shortly after the time of Confucius two Con- 
fiicians held ministerial posts in the government of the state of 
Lu. One of these was the grandson of Confucius, who was also 
a minister in the state of Wei." 

After Confucius had been dead for a century and more, there 
were many scholars who lived at the courts of ruleis, great and 
small, as "gucsla” rather than as officials. Sometimes we find 
the two functions combined, in men called "guest-officials**. 
These men were not all Confu^ns, by any means. Confucius 
was the first private teacher and scholar of whom we have any 
clear knowledge in Chinese history; but his example and the 
conditions of the times quickly produced a host of emulators, 
who travelled from state to state seeking to sell their abilities 
and their philosophies. Some of them were very successful. 

The ruler of the state of Liang, for instance, invited a num¬ 
ber of philosophers to his capital, including the Confiidan 
Mencius. To assure that they would condescend to honour his 
court, he invited them with humble language and rich pre¬ 
sents.* King ItUan of the state of Ch’i was famous as a patron 
of philosophers. A Han dynasty work tells us that he supported 
more than a thousand scholars at his capital, where men like 
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Menous ‘'received the salaries of high oihcials and, without 
having to undertake the responsibilities of office, deliberated 
upon aflain of state’The HistoriMl Ruords adds that Kit^ 
HsUan built lofty mansions for his principal guests, in order to 
show the world that Ch*: was able to attract the most eminent 
scholars to its capital.^ 

This competitive spirit was undoubtedly one reason why 
scholars were honoured, but there were other and more ob¬ 
viously practical reasons, too. The Chou kings had long been 
puppets, and China was split into a number of autonomous 
warring states. Sometimes they made treaties agreeing to ac¬ 
cept the status quo, but it was a long peace that lasted more 
than a few years. The ideal of a united China persisted in the 
background, much as the ghost of the Holy Roman Empire 
long hovered over Europe. Unlike the European conception, 
however, the Chinese spirit refused to die, and each powerful 
state hoped that it might be the one to gain control of the wlrole 
country. For this purpose their rulers tried to attract to them¬ 
selves men of talent. Many of these "guests’*, it should be noted, 
were military men, but many also were philosophers. However 
different the philosophies might he, they had this in common: 
that their advocates claimed that each philosophy, and it alone, 
held the key to gaining control of the entire Chinese world. 
fWhen the Chinese have spoken of “the world**, they have 
usually meant "the Chinese world’*, just as when we speak of 
"the world" we frequently mean "the Western world**. In each, 
case the term means "all the world that matters’’.) It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Biitorital Records tells us that it was only 
after he had repeatedly been defeated in war that the king of 
Liang invited philosophers to his court.* He expected philo¬ 
sophy to provide not consolation hut revenge. 

By the fourth century ».c. a number of different philosophies 
ww current. Mencius complained that "unemployed scholart 
engage in perverse discussions** and that "the words of Yang 
Chu and Mo TzH fill the country”. The principle of Yang Chu, 
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together with his people in order to get his food; along with 
governing, he cooks his own meals mornir^ and night”. The 
mere fact that such a doctrine could be held and preached quite 
openly shows to what an extent the old idea of the almost 
divine sUtus of the ruling aristocracy was under assault. Men¬ 
cius criticised this philosophy, however, on a different ground. 
He asked whether the philosopher HsU Hsir^ raised his own 
food, and was told that he did. Mencius then asked if he wove 
his own cloth and made his own ploughshare and cooking pots. 
He was told that he did not do so, because this would interfere 
with his farming. Mencius pointed out that, in the same way, 
a nilcr could hardly be expected to find the time to do his own 
farming and cooking while ruling tlie sUtc.“ 

It is not feasible to describe here all the varieties of philoso¬ 
phical opiniort that were prevalent in China in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B-c. They were so numerous that the book of Ckuang Tdi 
called them “the hundred schools”. Othen among them will be 
referred to later. Our present concern is primarily with Men- 
au8, whose fame overshadows that of all the other Chinese of 
his day. 

Our knowledge of Mencius comes chiefly from the work that 
bears his name. This is undoubtedly one of the great books of 
the world^s literature, t A. Richards, who made a study of the 
Mencius, wrote that certain of its arguments rank with “those 
of Plato”, “in historic and intrinsic interest”.** 

The Mencius is a lei^thy book; it contains more than thirty- 
five thousand Chinese characters. These would have to be mul- 
dplied several times to give the equivalent in English words. 
AJthoi^h it has been said that Mencius himself wrote the book, 
it seems certain that it must have been put together by his 
disciples- Unlike most early Chinese books, it involves very few 
problems of textual authenticity. Hu Shih once wrote that “the 
Mencitisls either entirely genuine or entirely in my opinion 
it is probably genuine”.** For my own part, I suspect that one 
small portion of the text maj be interpolated,** but, In general, 
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with this book we arc pleasantly free from the sort of troubles 
that beset us in most of early Chinese Uterature. 

Mencius the man was a very interesting and a very complex 
character. He had both virtues and faults, and he was not petty 
about cither of them. It is difficult to do him justice or even to 
understand his character. Yet we have to try, for the man is 
intimately reflected in hU philosophy, and we cannot under¬ 
stand the one without the other. 

Our knowledge of Mencius* life is very slight. We do not 
even know the dales of hus birth and death. It is rather gen¬ 
erally accepted that he lived from about 372 to about 289 B.c. 
He was bom in a small state adjacent to the native state 
of Confucius, in north-eastern China. It is said that his 
ancestors belonged to the M6ng family of the state of Lu, which 
had been one of the “three families*’ that dominated Lu in 
Confucius’ day; but there seems to be no dear evidence of 
this. 

Mencius studied with men who transmitted the teachings of 
Confucius, and lamented that he lived loo late to study with the 
Master himself.^* He is said to have studied with disdplcs of 
Confucius’ grandson, TrG-ssQ.** He was always loyal to the 
memory of Confucius, and spoke of him in. the highest terms. 
Mencius himself had a considerable number of disciples; but, 
even though the book of Mencius is much longer than the Ana¬ 
lects, it is difficult to derive from it any clear picture of Mencius’ 
methods as a teacher. It seems probable that he did not give 
as much careful thought and attention to the art of teachii^ as 
Confucius had. 

Apparently he was quite as democratic as Confucius m ac¬ 
cepting the humble as students. On one occasion when he and 
his students were lodged in a palace as the guests of a niler, the 
custodian of the palace announced to Mencius that a single shoe 
was missing, and it was implied that his disciples had stolen it. 
When Mencius replied that this was hardly likely, he was re¬ 
minded that he did not inquire into the past of those who 
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fended his manner of living as being worth what it cost the 
rulers, since he was keeping alive the principles of the former 
kings for posterity.*® He was supported by gifts from the princes, 
which were sometimes qiute lavish. He cannot, however, be 
accused of indiscriminate avarice, for he sometimes refused 
gifts and seems to have limited himself to accepting what he 
believed he needed. 

Mencius was quite correct in his belief that he was Che con* 
tinuator, in his day, of the Confuctan tradition. He was un< 
doubtcdly sincere in his belief chat his ideas and actions were in 
complete harmony with those of Confucius, but on this point 
he was mistaken. Mencius was quite another man chan Confu¬ 
cius, and also, the times had changed. 

An obvious difrerence lies in the that, whereas in the 
AneUeis Confucius several times says frankly that he is mistaken, 
Mencius seems never to have openly admitted that he was 
wrong. This is catrcmely significant. It has to do with the very 
fouiidatiODS of their respective philosophies, as well as with the 
difference in their characters, It is also connected with the very 
different circumstances under which they lived. 

Confucius seems to have been the only very important phil^ 
sopher living in his world. Mencius, however, belonged to one 
philosophical school among many, and all these schools were 
competing among themselves for disciples and for the favour of 
the rulers, which would bring wealth, power, and position. The 
discussions of Confucius with his disciples were conducted in a 
relatively calm atmosphere and were devoted, at least in con¬ 
siderable part, to an attempt to arrive at and to examine the 
truth. The discussions of Mencius, on the other hand, are largely 
taken up with the enterprise of defending and propagatii^ the 
true doctrine, which is of coune another thing entirely. 

We have already noted that 1. A. lUchards finds much that 
is admirable In Mencius. He is not blind, however, to his limit¬ 
ations. Richards characterizes certain of Meouus* arguments 
as follows; “(«) They are dominated by soasive purpose, (i) Ihc 
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purpose of eliciting the point of difference is absent. («) The 
fonn of the opponent’s argument is noticed, in the sense of 
used in the rebuttal, but not examined so that the flaw, if any, 
may be found.”*’- In other words, Mencius was usuaUy more 
interested in winning the argument than in trying to find the 
truth. Not that he cared nothing for the truth but that he was 
convinced that he had it already, and needed only to persuade 
his opponent of that feet. 

Mencius is not the only person who has argued in. this way. 

Most of us do it more often, than we would care to admit, and ; 
such argument can be found even in the works of great Western • 

philosophers. That does not, however, mal« it a good practice. , 

Mencius' attempt to maintain hh infallibility led him into van- 
ous pitfelU, including inconsistency. On one occasion when 
a disciple pointed out that he was not acting according to a 
principle that he had previously laid down, Mencius cut him 
off with the curt statement that “that was one time, this is j 

another”.** \ 

In one case he seems clearly to have been guilty of dangerous 
casuistry in a matter of great importance. The government of | 
the northern state of Yen was in considerable confusion, with « 

the result that there was much suffering and disaffection among 
its people. At this point Mencius was asked by a minister of the 
state of Gh’i whether Ch’i ought to attack Yen. Accounts differ 
as to what Mencius said; in any case he did not oppose the 
invasion. Such inierventioii could have been justified both on 
political and on humanitarian grounds; but, after Ch’i’s troops 
controlled Yen, the invaders Created those they had liberated 
badly, so that the people of Yen revolted- At this point Mencius 
was taxed with having advised Ch’i to undertake the invasion. ^ 

He could probably have defended himself on perfectly valid t 

grounds, but he sought refuge in a quibble. 

Mencius said that he had only been asked, by Ch’i’s minister, 
whether Yen m^ht properly be attacked. Since the government 
of Yen was not conducting itself properly, he had answered, *Tt 
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for influMice and power that was going on between the scholars 
and the aristocrats. Confucius had told the rulers that they 
should turn over the administration of their governments to 
men of virtue, ability, and education. A little later, as we have 
seen, the traditions concerning the legendary emperon had 
asserted that in antiquity even rulers had been selected on their 
merits rather than by heredity; this in effect demonstrated that 
the hereditary rulers were mere interlopers, occupying their 
thrones without good right. In the Mmius we find the great 
superiority of scholais to hereditary aristocrats stated un¬ 
equivocally. 

This was given a basis of considerable plausibility in the 
special position of the teacher. In China this is a position of 
great respect; and we find Mencius saying that a ruler’s tutor 
stands toward him in the relation of a father or an older 
brother, and thus of a superior rather than a subject-** On the 
basis of this claim and their own assurance of their worth, some 
Confucians demanded meticulous attentions of the rulers whom 
they deigned to advise. Mencius says that Tzii'SSil, the grand¬ 
son of Confucius, had a man always at hts side to assure him 
constantly of the regard of the Duke of Lu; otherwise, Tzu-ssh 
would have left the court. Mencius also tells us that this 
grandson of Confucius was highly displeased when his duke 
once suggested that they might be friends; Tzd'SsQ told him 
that such a thing was hardly possible.** In fact, Mencius says 
that the virtuous rulers of antiquity were not even permitted 
to visit worthy scholaia frequently, unless they showed the very 
utmost of respect.** 

The subject of the presents that rulers gave to scholars was 
a difficult one. They were necessary to the scholars’ existence, 
and yet such gifts put them in an embarrassingly humble posi¬ 
tion. Mencius laid down the principle that they ought to be 
presented with the most complete respect and in such manner 
that the scholar was not put to the trouble of constantly thank¬ 
ing the ruler for them.** Mencius himself was quite offended 
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possession of virtue and ability, unless he has no alternative. 
For by promoting such men the ruler will cause those who arc 
not related to him to overpass his relatives and will place those 
of low condition above men of rank.** 

These rather surprising views can be explained on two 
grounds. As a practical matter, it is quite true chat the wrath 
of outraged relatives of the ruler was to be feared, if they were 
powerful; it might be asked^ however, whether this was not a 
reason to try to reduce, rather than to augment, their power. 
The thinking of Mencius, in tlus connection, may liavc been 
importandy influenced by the lacc that he himself is said to 
have been of noble anccs^* and that he habitually moved in 
aristocratic circles. We find him commenting, with a sigh, on 
the air of distinction that rulers wear as a result of their posi¬ 
tion,and declaring that “those who counsel the great should 
despise them, and not look at their pomp and displayLofty 
palaces, an abundance of rich food, hundreds of attendants and 
concubines, pleasures and wine, and the dash of hunting with 
a thousand chariots following after - all these, Mencius de¬ 
clares, “I would not have if I could. -. - What I possess Is the 
lore of antiquity, Why should 1 stand in awe of kings?” This 
is bravely said, but one wonders whether Mencius was not 
human enough to be just a little envious of the rulers, if only 
subconsciously.* • 

Mencius was interested in the hierarchy of feudalism,** and 
we occasionally find later Confticians defending feudalism as an 
institution. Undoubtedly, these ideas have been read back into 
Go&fiicius himself and have contributed to the idea that Con¬ 
fucius was a strong advocate of the feudal system, although it 
is very .difficult to find valid evidence for that position. 

None of these considerations, however, caused Mencius to 
stoop to currying &vour with the rulers of his day, or mitigated 
the audacious courage with which he accused them of crimes 
and declared them deserving of punishment. “Is there any dif¬ 
ference,” he asked the king of Liang, “between killing a man 
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on economics. It is not enough, he iojisted, Ibr a ruler to wish 
his people well; he must take practical economic measures to 
assure their welfare. Thus he told one ruler that if he wished to 
practice good government, he must begin by rcsurveyii^ his 
lands and laying out the boundaries of the fields anew. A scheme 
very dear to Mencius* heart was one whereby a sizeable square 
of land was to be divided, like a checkerboard, into nine equal 
plots. Each of the eight plots on the periphery was to be given 
to a feimily, while all the eight families were to cultivate the 
square in the centre in common. The produce of the centre 
square would go to the government and constitute their taxes. 
At the same time, these eight families would form a community 
with close relations of friendship and mutual aid. Mencius said 
that this system had been practiced by virtuous rulers of former 
times.*® Scholars are divided as to whether this is really true 
or whether the scheme is one that was Imsgined by Mencius, 
who attributed it to the past in order to gain for it the sanction 
of tradition. 

Some of Mencius* economic measures sound very modem. He 
advocated diversified farming, with each form family planting 
some mulberry trees to raise silkworms and keeping “five brood 
hens and tVkfO brood sows.***^ Even more remarkable, he advo¬ 
cated conservation of fisheries and of forests.* • If the Chinese 
people had heeded Mencius’ advice in this last connection, their 
economic position in the modern world would be considerably 
sounder. 

For Mencius, economics was intimately related to ethics. 
Hungry people cannot be expected, he asserted, to be moral.** 
He did not, however, see the world in purely economic terms. 
He believed that the people should be given economic suffi¬ 
ciency, but he aiso advocated that they be taught, so as to 
raise their ethics above the level of simple response to the needs 
of the moment. Thus we find Mencius, in the same passages in 
which he advocates diversified farming, proposii^ the establish¬ 
ment of a system of public schools.** In so far as I am aware. 
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this is the earliest mention of a public school system in Chinese 
history. Here again Mencius says that this plan was carried out 
by previous dynasties, but such evidence as we have Ms com¬ 
pletely to bear him out. It looks as if he is seeking to bolster his 
argument by manu^cturing precedent. 

Mencius groups all such precedents together under the term 
wang too, “the kii^ly wa/' or “the way of a true king”. By 
this he denoted the practices of certain good kings of the past, 
which should be taken as a model by the ages. A ruler who 
practised this kind of government would, Mencius said, easdy 
gain control of the whole Chinese world. 

In connection with this argument Mencius ingeniously rein¬ 
forced the Confudan insistence upon the importance of the 
people. He was firm on this point, asserting that if a ruler fdls 
to bring about the welfare of the people he should be removed.** 
The ideal rulers to whom he most looked up were the legendary 
emperors Yao, Shun, and YU. There was, according to tradi¬ 
tion, a difference among them. Yao and Shun had each sought 
out a worthy and virtuous man among his subjects and left his 
thione to him, but Yo was succeeded by his son, thus supposed^ 
beginning the first hereditary dynasty. One of Mencius’ dis¬ 
ciples asked him if it were true that Yao gave the throne to 
Shun. Mencius replied that it was not; that no ruler had the 
right to give away the throne, What had happened, Mencius 
said, was that Heaven accepted Shun, and the people accepted 
him, as Yao’s successor. In effect, Mencius reduced this to the 
consent of the people, for he quoted the sayii^, “Heaven sees 
and hears as my people see and bear.”** 

Later, Mencius said, when Ytl died, there was one of his 
ministers whom Yil had wished to succeed him, but the people 
would not accept him but adhered to Yu*8 son instead. Here 
Mencius makes even the throne of a hereditary monarch the 
gift of the people. Mendus also explains that if a man other 
than the hereditary heir is to succeed to the throne, he must 
possess virtue equal to that of Shun and Yu and be designated 
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Here we have to do with a philosophy that is presented aa 
a package, labelled “the ways of antiquity”, to be accepted or 
rejected in a piece. Such a philosophy tends to discourage 
critkism and initiative on the pare of the individual and to be 
inflwuble and very difficult to adapt to new situations. Con- 
hician orthodoxy, as contrasted with the thought of Confucius, 
has had these shortcomings. From the point of view of tliose 
who advocate it, however, such a plulosophy has the great ad¬ 
vantage that its various aspects do not have to be jusdlted indi¬ 
vidually. If a man can once be convinced chat he should follow 
the ways of antiquity and that those ways are embodied in 
certain lore, the task of the propagandist is finished. 

It was inevitable that books should be written describing the 
ways of antiquity. It was almost equally inevitable that such 
bodes should be attributed to early times, in order that they 
might profit by the peculiar authority that attaches to docu¬ 
ments that are believed to be contemporary with the events they 
describe- Documents had been forged in China at an earUer 
time, but the golden age of forgery seems to have begun shordy 
after the death of Confucius. In the several centuries that fol- 
bwed his death a flood of such materials was produced, and 
many of them have found a place in the sacred canon of the 
classics. Most of these worb seem to have been produced tmder 
predominandy Gonfudan auspices, to reinforce the views of 
Cotffiician orthodoxy. Mencius himself quotes from a document 
which, altho;^h it was alleged to be ancient, probably did not 
erist in the time of Confucius.* • There is no indication, how¬ 
ever, that Mencius himself was a forger. On the contrary, he 
profited against the activities of the forgers, and said: "Rather 
than believing in all historical docutnenc, it would be better 
to have none at all.”** 

We saw that one of Mo T2Q*s principal arguments for a couise 
of action was its utility or profitableness. Mencius argues against 
this criterion. The book of Mencius begins: “Mencius had an 
interview with Ring Hui of Liang. The king said: * Venerable 
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sir, since you have considered it worth while to journey so far 
to come here, I assume that you must have brought with you 
counsels to profit my kingdom - is it not so?* Mencius replied, 
‘Why must your majesty speak of profit? I have nothing to offer 
but benevolence and righteousness. If your majesty asks, “What 
will profit my kingdom?*’ then the great officers will ask, “What 
will profit our families?” and the lower officers and the people will 
ask, “What will profit our persons?** Superiors and inferiors 
will contend with one another for profit, and the state will be 
endangered.* *’ Developing the argument, Mendus points out 
that such a condition will place the king in danger of losing his 
very life to a subordinate who covets his portion and his wealth. 
“But,” he continues, “there has never been a benevolent 
man who neglected his parents, nor a righteous man who 
regarded his ruler lightly. Let your majesty then speak only 
of benevolence and righteousness. Why must you speak of 
profit?”” 

On this basis it has somedmes been held that Mencius, in 
opposition to the Moist position, embraced a non-utilitarian 
ethics. Yet it seems perfectly clear that even in the passage just 
quoted the argument of Mendus is, in fact, a utilitarian one. 
He does not say that one must be benevolent and righteous 
because this is a categorical imperative, nor because it will 
glorify the deity. Instead, he points out that action which has 
as its sole aim material profit vrill in the long run not even 
achieve that, for it will result in anarchy and civil war. What 
Mencius is preaching here is really a doctrine of enlightened 
selfishness - which is, of course, quite utilitarian. 

Nevertheless, it is true that Mencius does not always talk in 
such terms. He docs speak of the doctrines of Yao and Shun as 
having authority in themselves. It will be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that Shun’s title to the throne was ultimately ratified by 
the adherence of the people to his rule. And it is evident that the 
people adhered (or rather are supposed to have adhered) to 
Shun because they beUeved that his rule would contribute to 
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their well-being. Such thoroughly utilitarian conaiderWions will 
usually be found to underlie all of the ethics of Confucianism. 

This raises a nice philosophical problem. Mencius clearly be¬ 
lieves that the doctrines of the sagc-kii^ of old constitute the 
perfect pattern for men’s thoughts and actions. Then how did 
the sages acquire them? Were they given to them by super¬ 
natural revelation? Evidently not. Were the sages themselves 
men of superhuman endowment? Mencius specifically denies 
this, saying, ‘^ao and Shun were constituted just as other men 
arc.”” 

Mencius believed that all men were born, witli the same kind 
of human nature, and that human nature is good. This doctrine 
has been the subject of bitter controversy within Gonfudanism. 
One of Mendus’ disdplos pointed out that in his own day there 
were those who said that human nature is neither good nor bad, 
while others said that it could be caused to be either good or 
evil; still others said that some men are by nature good, while 
other men arc naturally bad. “New you, Master,” the disciple 
concluded, “say that the nature is good. Are those others all 
wrong?” Mendus replied: 

Man*s nature is endowed with feelings which lm|^ it toward the 
good. That Is why 1 call it good. If men do what is not good, the 
reason does not lie in the basic stuff of which they are constituted. 
All men have the fedings of sympathy, shame and dislike, reverence 
and respect, and recognition of right and wrong. These feelings give 
rise to me virtues of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and wis¬ 
dom. These virtues arc not infus^ into me from without; they are 
part of the essential me. A diiierent view is merely due to lack of 
refiecuon. Therefore it is said, **Seek them and you will find them, 
neglect them an d you will lose them.” Men differ £h>m one another, 
some by twice as much, some by five times as much, some Incal¬ 
culably, simply because in different degrees they are unable fully to 
develop their natural powers.*’ 

Obviously, Mencius is on very debatable ground when he 
speaks of an innate sense of right and wrong. His position is 
much stronger, however, in regard to sympathy, and he de¬ 
velops this aigument admirably. “Suppose,” he says, “that a 
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man suddenly lecs a little child about to fall into a well. He will, 
no matter who he may be, immediately experience a feeling of 
horror and pity, This feeling will not be the result of a desire to 
gain the favour of the child’s parents, or to be praised by 1^ 
neighbours and fiicnds.'’ It wili, Mencius inrisls, be simply the 
result of an instinctive sympathy, which is a part of the endow¬ 
ment of every normal human being.*® 

It would seem that this controversy over the goodness of 
human nature, which has been debated endlessly, has often 
been approached from the wrong direction- Attention is usually 
paid to the term “human nature”. It might be more fruitful to 
examine the term “good". It would appear to be the case that 
for Mencius, as for Confucius, the goed is that which ts most 
fully congruent with human nature. Food that gives one a 
stomach ache is not “good” food- Hay is good food for an ox, 
but not for a man, because it does not suit his nature. A way of 
life that allows only two hours out of the twenty-four for sleep 
is not good, for the same reason- It is possible to go on and de¬ 
velop a whole system of ethics on this basis; this is, to a great 
extent, what Confucianism docs, Thus in his discussion of human 
nature Mencius points out that men’s mouths, ears, and eyes 
ace made alike and have similar likes and dislikes; from this 
he reasons that their minds should approve similar moral 
principles.** 

Thtis when Mencius says that human nature is good he is in 
some degree speaking tautologically, because in the last analysis 
he seems to mean, by the “good", that which is in harmony 
with human nature. For Mencius, therefore, the relationship 
between ethics ajid psychology is very intimate. 

The psychology of Mencius seems never to have been given 
anythic^ like the study it deserves- I. A. Richards comments 
that “it is possible that Mencius anticipates some of the educa¬ 
tive prescriptions of Freud”.’* I have myself heard a practising 
psychiatrist comment, after reading some of Mencius’ psycho- 
bgical passages, that he seemed to have anticipated some of 
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that if properly channelled the emotioES are, far from being 
immoral, the greatest of moral forces. Thus he says that it is 
necessary to cultivate one’s emotional nature, so that it may 
attiun to its full stature.’* 

Mencius says that one should make his desires few, which is 
after all only common sense. One who aims at too many goals 
will not only disquiet his mind but may even fail to achieve any 
of them.” But Mencius docs not consider desires as such bad. 
In a &mous interview between Mencius and the kli^ of Xiang, 
the king confesses that he considers himself inadequate to pur¬ 
sue the Confudan ideals, because he is ashamed to say that he 
has various unworthy tastes - for valour, for music, for wealth, 
for sex. Mendus assures him, however, that these are perfeedy 
natural tastes and that they will result not in evil but in good if 
the king will, followup his natural tendency of human sym¬ 
pathy, ilow his people as well as himself to benefit by them. 
Thus his cultivation of valour should be to defend his state and 
his people; he should see that the p^ple as well as himself are 
able to enjoy music and an economic competence; and, while 
he himself enjoys sex, he should also make it possible for all the 
people to marry and do likewise.’* 

We have seen that Mo TzH propped to get rid of the emo¬ 
tions. The Confudans considered this both impossible and un¬ 
desirable. For they believed the emotions, properly guided, to 
be the surest guarantors of raorai conduct. They could not con¬ 
ceive that a purely intellectual principle like Mo Tad’s “univer¬ 
sal love” could be depended upon to make a man act unsel&hly 
in a crisis. This is why Gonfudus insisted upon the necessity of 
“discipline by means of ft” in addition to intellectual training.’* 
It is for the same reason that Mendus asserted that only the 
educated man could be depended upon to remain virtuous in 
the face of economic privation.’* 

By “education” Mendus seems chiefly to have meant mor^ 
culdvatioo. This cultivation was aimed at preserving one’s 
original nature intact He sdd: “That which differentiates men 
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with the ideas of CJonfuciua. It is Mencius' great contribution 
that he took up and developed much that was merely si^ested 
by, or implicit in, the sayings of the first Master. Confucius, 
however, seems never 10 have said explicitly that human nature 
is good. Perhaps the question did not arise; perhaps Confucius’ 
native caution and sense of balance prevented him from making 
a statement which, if interpreted in an extreme manner, could 
lead to undesirable results. 

Mencius, undeterred by such inhibitions, carried his theory 
to, and perhaps even beyond, its logical conclusion. Thus he 
said: “All things are complete within us.’*®* In other words, 
man’s inborn nature not only is perfect but is a sort of micro¬ 
cosm which represents or contains the cscnce of all things. 
From this it follows logically that, as Mencius says, “he who 
completely knows his own nature, knows Heaven’*.®® The mean¬ 
ing of these passages has been debated endlessly in Chinese 
literature for two thousand years, and it is unnecessary for us 
here to try to determine whether Mencius meant that one may, 
by introspection alone, icam the nature of the world about him, 
or whether he merely meant that one can in this way learn the 
principles of morality, which arc all that greatly matters. 

In either case, Mencius was here breaking (unconsciously, no 
doubt) with Confucius, who had explicitly branded meditation 
as inadequate and urged upon his students the importance of 
wide observation and critical examination of what went on in 
the world. 

There are a few other passages in the Mgneius in which he 
appears to diverge even more widely from the originai Confu- 
cian doctrine. Certain aspects of the form as well as the content 
of these passages suggest the possibility that they may not be 
genuine utterances of Mencius but, instead, have been interpo¬ 
lated into the text.®^ In any case they approach the type of 
thinking that is called “Taoist”, which is the subject of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


The mystical scepticism of the Taoists 

U p to this point we have seen, in general, a single attitude 
toward the problems of the world. Conhicius, Mo Tzu» and 
Mencius differed on many things, but they were alike in the 
great seriousness with which they addressed themselves to the 
task of making the world a better place to live in. All of them 
believed that a proper man should be ready to give up his life, 
if necessary, for the sake cf humanity. Coniiicius, to be sure, did 
speak of the necessity for recreation and believed that the enjoy¬ 
ment of life is in itself as good; but he was tremendously earnest, 
for ail that. As Confucianism developed, it came to have less and 
less of the balance and flexibility of the Master and to demand 
that the individual dedicate himself more and more completely 
to a fixed code of action on behalf of a world he had not made. 

The aristocrats had not, of course, this same kind of earnest¬ 
ness ; but they wanted to exercise despotic control over the indi¬ 
vidual and make all their subjects mere pawns in the games they 
played for political, military, and economic power. Between the 
princes and the philosophers, a man had little chance to call his 
soul his own. 

Since human beings are made as they are, it was to be ex¬ 
pected that some of them would rebel- They did; and this rebel¬ 
lion was the basis put of which there grew the very remarkable 
and interestii^ philosophy we know as Taoism. A Chinese 
philosopher of the present day has said that Taoism “is the 
natural and necessary counterpart to the complacent gregari- 
ousoess of Confucianism’ ’. ^ 

It may be that some stirrings of this revolt can be traced back 
to a tune even earlier than that of Confucius. It is very difficult 
for an individual to achieve independence in a tightly organized 
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feudal society, but there are a few passages in the early literature 
that may refer to hermits. I n the origioaJ text of the classic called 
the Book ofChangtsy/t find mention of “one who does not serve 
either a king or a feudal lord, but in a lofty spirit values his own 
affaire”.* 

We find this revolt in unmistakable form about a century after 
the death of Confucius. It will be remembered that Mendus 
referred to a certain Yang Chu as one of the most popular pbil- 
osophers of his day, saying that all those who were not Gonfu- 
dans or Moists were followers of Yang Chu. About his ideas, 
Mencius tells only this; "Yang takes the position of selfishness. 
Though he might benefit the whole world by merely plucking 
out one of his hairs, he would refuse to do it.”* A Han dynasty 
work says that the philosophy of Yang Chu advocated “pre¬ 
serving the integrity of one’s persorvality, holding fast to reality, 
and not allowii^ one’s self to become ensnared by things”.* 

There is a much more full account, supposedly quoting the 
words of Yang Chu himself, that appears as a chapter of the 
Taoist work called Liek Tzd- Unfortunately, the Lieh Tzii is a 
book that is now generally recognized to be a forgery, probably 
perpetrated many centuries later than the time of Yang Chu, 
who is believed to have lived in the fourth century B.c. There 
arc a few scholars, however, who believe that, despite the fact 
that the book as a whole is a forgery, the portion on Yang Chu 
may include genuine materials wliich have survived from an 
earlier day; they point out that it contains the kind of things we 
should txptct Yang to have said. This is a difficult point. These 
passages in the Lieh Tz& may be nothing more than early at¬ 
tempts to reconstruct the kind of statements that Yang Chu 
might have written, and the kind of sentiments fi^m which the 
beginnings of Taoist thought originated. Whatever their origins, 
they are interesting. The Lieh TzH tells us: 

Yang Chu said: “No man lives more than a hundred years, and 
not one in a thousand that long. And even that one spends half his 
life as a helpless child or a dim-witted oldster. And of the time that 
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never completely understand. His life is fettered by duties and 
harassed by fears, and he makes himself still more miserable by 
demanding of himself and his mind achievements of which, by 
their very nature, they arc incapable. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in a letter to a fHend, made some observations that 
have remarkable similarities to those of Yang Chu, ending with 
this reflection: “I wonder if cosmically an idea is any more im¬ 
portant than the bowels.”* 

The positive injunctions of such a philosophy arc, 5 n general, 
not to worry but to lake life as it comes, not to become entrapped 
by soaring ambition, and to savour and enjoy as much of one’s 
life as one can, day by day. It may be olgccted that this is not 
an exalted philosophy; but it is at any rate consistent, and un¬ 
less one achieves it to some degree he is likely to develop gastric 
ulcers. 

The philosophy of Yang Chu is interestir^, and it resembles 
Taoism. Yet it lacks one ingredient of Taoism, and that is the 
most important ingredient of all. 

Before we discuss Taoism itself, we must consider the prob¬ 
lem of how we can learn anything definite or reliable about 
early Taoism. This is not easy. The sulyect is a complex one, 
about which scholars have wrangled long and sometimes bit¬ 
terly. It is generally agreed that the oldest Taoist works are the 
Lao TzH and the Chuang Tzu. And that is about all that is gener¬ 
ally agreed upon. 

Traditionally it has been supposed that the book of Z40 Tz& 
was written by a man called Lao TaO. This name should per¬ 
haps be translated as “Old Master”. Lao Tzii is alleged to have 
been a somewhat older contemporary of Confucius and a keeper 
of archives at the capital. Confucius is supposed to have met 
him there, In a celebrated encounter that has been amply shown 
to be fictitious. 

Very few critical scholars any longer believe that Lao TzO, if 
there was such a person, lived as early as Confucius. The evi¬ 
dence against such a view is overwhelming. There is no mention 
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of Lao Tztt in any book until we come to a much later time. The 
book of Lao TzH rcfeit constantly to ideas that were unknown 
at the time of Confucius and did not become current untU rnuch 
later. Various scholare have tried to establish that Lao Tati lived 
at some later datej but, even if there was such a man, it seems 
quite certain that neither he, nor any other single person, wrote 
the whole book of Lao Ttfi. We shall therefore drop the problem 
of the man, if there was such a man, known as Lao TzCi, as being 
unprofitable. Instead, we shall consider the book. 

The Lao TzH is also known as the Too Ti Ckxng\ this may be 
uanslatcd as “The Canon of the Way and of Virtue”. This is a 
small book, consisting of about five thousand characten. It is 
an interesting and important book. It is a very difficult book, 
written in a teise style that often seems deliberately obscure- It 
has often been translated; and if one compares the various 
renderings, it is sometimes almost imposriblc to believe that the 
different translations are based upon the same text. It is some¬ 
times an exasperating book, partly because in different sections 
it espouses different and sometimes contradictory doctrines. It 
has been pointed out that different portions of the work employ 
different rhymes for the same characters, and different gram¬ 
matical usages. Clearly it is a composite work, the parts of which 
were written by more than one person. Numerous dates have 
been assigned to it, varying from the traditional view that it 
was written as early as the time of Confucius down to opinions 
that it was put together as late as the second century b.c. I per¬ 
sonally beheve chat it could not have been written »rhcr than 
the fourth century b-c. 

When we turn to the man called Ghuar^ Tati, "Master 
Chuang", we seem to be on somewhat firmer ground. He is 
said to have been bom in a place m central China that is now in 
Honan Province, and to have held a minor administrative post 
there. He is supposed to have died shortly after 300 b.c. Wc 
know little of his life, beyond some rather dubious anecdotes. 
The book of Chmg tells us that the ruler of the great 
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What makes ic descend so copiously? Who U it that has the leiwre 
to devote himself, with such abandoned glee, to making these things 
hj^pen?* 

Viewing nature with the eyes of a delighted child, the Taoists 
found that “every prospect pleases, and only man is vile”. Find¬ 
ing the world of men disgusting, they advised that one abandon 
it. Thus among the peisom who figure chiefly in the Taoist 
writings we find many who arc recluses, fishermen, or farmera, 
living apart, in communion v^dth naturc- 

In the thoughts attributed to Yang Chu in the Uih Tgji there 
is a good deal of concern about death. The quest for loi^evity 
and for immortality came to have a prominent pbee in the 
history of Taoism, and the search for an elixir of life led to the 
development of a considcrahlcTaoist alchemy. There would seem 
to be some question, however, whether the desire for immortal* 
ity had any part in the highest phase of early Taoist philosophy. 

In any case we can also discern quite another tendency. This 
type of Taoist thinking recognizes that, to be sure, one must die, 
and that when one dies this consciousness, this eager insistent 
“I”, will be exterminated. But what of it? Consciousness is a 
and an evil anyway. Will the universe be any different when 
there is no more “I” ? Not one whit! 

Thus the Chuang tells us: “The universe is the unity of ail 
things. If one once recognizes his identity with this unity, then 
the parts of his body mean no more to hini than so much dirt, 
and death and life, end and be^nning, disturb his tranquillity 
no more than the succesuon of day and night.” According to 
the Lao true longeviry consists in the fact that, “though one 

dies, he is not lost*’ from the universe. 

The Taoist philosopher, then, was not merely rested to such 
operations of the universe as involve the death of the individual; 
he delighted in contemplatiiig them, and in identifying himself 
with the vast cosmic process. To undergo its myriad transforma¬ 
tions is, the Chung Txji says, “an incalculable joy”.’* A charac¬ 
ter in the same work says: 
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Being impartial, he li kiogly; 

Being kingly he is like Heaven; 

Being like Heaven, he is at one wi& Too. 

Being at one with Too he ia, like it, imperishable; 

Though his body may disappear into the ocean of exisecnce. 

He is beyond all harrn.^* 

It is a basic principle of Taoism that one should be in har- 
mony with, not in rebellion against, the fundamental laws of 
the universe. All ardfidal institutions and all strivings are wrong. 
That all striving is wrong does not mean that all activity is 
wrong, but that all straining after that which is beyond reach 
is a mistake. The Chuang TzHs&ys: ‘Those who undentand the 
conditions of life do not seek to do what life cannot accomplish. 
Those who understand the conditions of destiny do not seek for 
that which is beyond the reach of knowledge."** 

Thus perspective, poise, a judicious understanding of what is 
and what is not feasible and suitable, are essential. In this con¬ 
nection it is important to recognixe that all things are relative. 
“It is only because everyone recognizes beauty as beauty," the 
Lao Trf tells us, “that we have the idea of ugliness."*® Al¬ 
though the whole world is tiny in relation to the universe, never¬ 
theless, the Chuang TzS asserts, the tip of a hair is by no means 
insignificanl.** The same work says: 

If a man sittps in a damp place, he will wake up with an aching 
back, and feeling half dead; but is this true of an cel? If men tried 
to live in trees, they would be scared out of their wits; but are 
monkeys? Of the thm, which knows the right place to live? Men 
eat meat; deer eat grass; centipedes like makes; owls and crows 
enjoy mice. Will you tell me, please, which of these four has the cor¬ 
rect taste? ... Men consider^ Mao Ch*iang and Li Chi the most at* 
tractive of women, but on catching sight of &ein fish dived deep in 
the water, birds soared high in the and deer ran away. Which of 
these four has the right standard of brauty?** 

This same relativism is applied to moral problems. Thus the 
Chuang Tzi says: 

Concerning the right and the wrong, the "thus** and the “not 
thus": if the right is Indeed right, there is no point in arguing about 
the fact that it is different &oai the wrong; if the “thus" is indeed 
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“thus", why diipute about the vray in which it is different from the 
“not ihus”f RegardJess of whether the various arguments actually 
meet one another or not, let us hannomae them within the all- 
embracing universe, and let them run their course." 

This relativism is applied to our very existence, so that we read: 
“And one day there will come the great awakening, when we 
shall reali2e that life itself was a great dream."” 

Since nothing is certain, it would be ridiculous to become so 
intent on success that one strove with fanatical zeai to attain it. 
In fact, if one tries too hard, he is certain not to succeed: “One 
who stands on tiptoe docs not stand firm. He who takes the 
loi^t steps does not cover the most ground."” The Lao Tdi 
tells us: 

If you would not spill the wine, 

Bo not ^ the glass too full. 

If you wish yoxir blade to hold its edge, 

Do not try to make it over-keen. 

If you do not want your house to be molested by 
robbers, 

X>o not fill it with gold and jade. 

Wealth, rank, and anogance add up to ruin, 

As surely as two and two are four. 

When you have done your work and established 
your fame, withdraw! 

Such is the Way of Heaven.** 

Illustrating the point that one who tries too hard will feil, the 
Chuang Tlcfi notes that an archer who is shooting for a prize no 
more important than, an earthenware dish will nonchalantly 
display his best skill. Offer him a brass buckle if he hits the 
mark, and he will shoot cautiously and less well- Offer a prize 
of gold, and he will become tense, and his skill will desert him 
entirely.*’ 

One should not care, then, for the possession of external 
things, but only try to aclueve self-knowledge and contentment. 
Thus the Lao TzH says: 

To undencand others is to be wise, 

But to understand one*s self is to be illumined. 

One who overcomes others is strong, 

But he who overcomes himself is nu^ty." 
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Again: 

He who has the greatest possessions 
Is he that will lose most heavily. 

But he that Is coatent is invulnerable. 

He who is wise enough to stop, by his own volition, 

Will endure.” 

And: 

There is no greater misfortune than not to know when one 
has enough; 

And no calamity more bitting than the desire to get more. 

I tone once experiences the profound sachfaction of being 
truly content; 

He will never again be content to be otherwise.” 

What, then, shall one do? Do nothing, says the Taoist, “The 
operations of Heaven and Earth proceed with the most admir¬ 
able order,” the Chuang Tz& tells us, “yet they never speak, The 
four seasons observe clear laws, but they do not discuss them. 
All of nature is regulated by exact principles, but it never ex¬ 
plains them- The sage penetrates the mystery of the order of 
Heaven and Earth, and comprehends the principles of nature. 
Thus the perfect man does nothing, and the great sage originates 
nothing; that is to say, they merely contemplate the univene.” 

“Do nothing”, wu wei, is a famous injunction of the Taoists. 
But does it mean simply to do nothing at all? Evidently not. 
The sense is rather that of doing nothing that is not natural or 
spontaneous. The important thing is not to strain in any way. 
We have already noted the simile of the archer, who shoots 
badly when he strives to win a gold piece but is relaxed and skil¬ 
ful when nothing of consequence depends upon his hitting the 
mark. The Chuang TzC also includes a famous passage in which 
the butcher of the kmg of Liai^ tells his master how he cuts up 
an ox. He says that at first he had great difficulty, but that after 
years of practice he docs it almost by instinct; “my senses stand 
still, and my spirit acts as it wills”.** 

There are many illustrations in the Taoist books of the fact 
that the highest skill operates on an almost unconscious level, and 
we can all think of illustrations from our own experience. One 
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cannot skate or ride a bicycle skiliiilly until he makes the various 
motions necessary to maintain his balance without ever think¬ 
ing about them. On the more intellectual p!ane» a connoisseur, 
the moment he sees an object of art, immediately “feels’* that 
it is or is not genuine. He does this tor many reasons, most of 
which he will be able to analyse and explain if he takes the 
time. But if his knowledge and experience have not given him 
the ability to feel immediately that an object is good or bad, he 
is no true connoisseur. 

Taoism emphasizes this unconscious, intuitive, spontaneous 
element. There would seem to be little doubt that most of us 
live too much of our lives on the conscious level, constantly 
worrying about what to do when it does not really matter, and 
that this is one reason we keep the psychiatrists increasingly 
busy. The Taoiats point out, for instance, that a drunken man 
who much leas likely to be ii^ured than a sober man, be¬ 
cause he is relaxed. 

Thus one’s path should be non*action and quietness. The Lao 
Tz^ tells us that one should speak as little as possible; this is the 
way of nature. Even Heaven and Earth cannot make a rain¬ 
storm or a hurricane last long.** The Too that can be talked 
about is not the eternal Too.** Those who know do not talk and 
those who talk do not know.** 

True words are not flowery. 

And flowery words are not true. 

The good man does not argue, 

And chose who argue are not good. 

The wise arc not learned, 

And the learned are not wise.** 

Again: ‘ ’When we give up Icamii^ wc have no more troubles.” *^ 
“Discard sageness, get rid of wisdom, and the people will be a 
hundred times better off.”** 

He never goes outside bis door, 

Yet be is familiar with che whole world. 

He never looks out of his window, 

Yet he fathoms the Way of Heaven. 
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Like all true mystics, these Taoist philosophers found their satis¬ 
faction in the mystical experience itself. They had no need of 
the activities and the rewards sought by ordinary men, Thus 
we are told that when Chuai^Tzfl was invited to become prime 
minister of Gh*u he refused, with a smile, to leave bis fishing.*’ 
The book of Cfuusn^ T'.jfl tells us that aher Lieh TzQ was en¬ 
lightened, he 'Vent home and for three years did not go out... 
He took no interest in what went on.... He stood like a clod, 
sealed up within himself despite all distractions, and continued 
thus to the end of his life.”** 

Such men illustrate the statement that “the perfect man does 
nothing, and the great sage originates nothing; they merely 
contemplate the universe”.** They represent what we may call 
the “contemplative” aspect of Taoism. Such dedicated mystics 
are rare, and it is doubtful that there were many of them even 
among the early Taoists, 

The conclusion of contemplative Taoism is clear. One should 
care nothing for worldly power, positior4 or honours. One might 
go into the wilderness as a recluse, or, if one stayed amor^ men, 
he would be indifferent to their attitude toward himself Thus 
the Lao Tzu says: “Those who understand me are very few; for 
this reason I am all the more worthy of honour. It is for this 
reason that the sage weare a garment of coarse cloth, conceal¬ 
ing that which is more precious than the finest jade within his 
bosom.”” 

Now it is all very well to talk of caring nothii^ for the world’s 
opinion, of not striving, being perfectly quiescent, remaining 
content with the lowest position in the world, an.d so forth. But 
human beings get tired of that sort of thing. And most of the 
Taoists were human, no matter how much they tried not to be. 
Thus we find in their works repeated statements to the effect 
that, by doing nothing, the Taoist sage infect docs everything; 
by beii^ utterly weak, he overcomes the strong; by being utterly 
humble, he comes to rule the world. This is no longer “contem¬ 
plative” Taoism. It has moved to the “purposive” aspect. 


CHAPTER VII 


The authoritarianism of Hsm Tzu 

C onfucius was in many respects a failure in his lifetime, but 
today his name is known all over the world- The Gonfudan 
philosopher HsUn Tati had an opposite fate. In his own day he 
was an official and was highly honoured as a famous scholar. 
His influence on the form Chat Confucianism uldmately assumed 
was tremendous; Homer H. Dubs has quite properly called him 
“the moulder of andent Confucianism”. Yet among Confiidans, 
particularly during the last thousand yean, he has not enjoyed 
high favour. Outside China even those who are familiar with 
the name of Mencius may be quite uncert^ who HsUn TzQ was. 

It has sometimes been said that this lack of high honour is due 
to the fact that the great arbiter of recent Confucian orthodoxy, 
Chu Hsi of the Cwclflh century a.d., condemned HsUn Tzii be¬ 
cause he disagreed with Mencius* statement that human nature 
is good. This is important, but it is not the whole story. In con¬ 
siderable measure HsUn TaO brought upon himself the ultimate 
eclipse of his reputation, by a peculiar limitation in his own 
thinking. 

There was no lack of intellectual power; HsUn TzQ was, with¬ 
out qualification, one of the most brilliant philosophers the 
world has ever produced. But he lacked faith in humanity. 
This flaw, like the fatal weakness of the hero in a Greek tragedy, 
went far to nullify h)8 best efforts. It not only blighted his own 
fame but did much to impose upon later Confucianism a strait- 
jacket of academic orthodoxy. 

HsUn TzQ was bom around 300 b.c. in the north-western 
state of Chao. He studied philosophy in the state of Ch’i, where 
he was h%hly honoured as a scholar and given oflice at the 
court. There were representatives of many philoaophies at the 
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especially in the West, a great deal. Are the dachshund and the 
St. Bernard both dogs because in some ways they look and act 
alike, so that for convenience we group them tinder the name 
of “dog”? Or do they share some mysterious qualify of “dog- 
ness”, that cannot be determined by our senses alone? 

Psychologists say that if a person who has been blind &om 
birth suddenly gains the power of sight, he actually sees just the 
same things that the rest of us see, but at first they mean almost 
nothing to him. Thus a group of dogs and horses will seem to 
him, at first, just a series of blurs. But after repeated experi* 
ences he will become accustomed to them and will form a “con* 
cept” of what a dog is and another of what a horse Is. Then, 
when he sees another dog, although it may not be exactly like 
any dog he has ever seen before, his mind will immediately cata* 
logue it, and he will say, “That is a dog.” 

What Hstin Tzti has to say on this subject is in some ways 
quite sinular to the findings of modem psychologists. “What is 
the basis of similarity and difference?” he asks. And he replies, 
“The testimony of the semes.” There is no question here of any 
such thing as “partaking of absolute beauty”, or any other meta¬ 
physical process. Things are considered to belong to the same 
class, HsUq Tzfi says, when the senses indicate them to cor¬ 
respond to the “mental object” that one has formed to represent 
that class. In other words, when I see an animal that resembles 
a dog, I compare it with my concept (“mental object”) of a dog, 
in order to decide whether it is or is not a dog.* 

Hstln Tzii made it very clear that he did not believe that 
there was anything divinely ordained about the names that are 
given to things. “Names,” he said, “are not inherently suited to 
the objects they stand for; men have amply agreed that they 
will use certain names to designate certain things. Once the 
convention Is fixed and the custom established, they are called 
fitting names.... Yet there are names that are inherently good. 
Names that are sirople and direct, easily understood, and not 
confusing, may be properly called good names.” > 
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Hstin TzQ used the various principles he laid down concern* 
ing language to analyse and demolish the conilising piopo* 
sitiOES of rival philosophies. He made an excellent pica for the 
serious, straightforward use of unadorned, direct language to 
express ideas. Unlbrtunately, many Chinese and even Con- 
fucian writers have paid little attention to his words (which on 
this point are completely in harmony with the teachii^ of 
Confucius). In Chinese as in some other literatures, a premium 
has sometimes been placed upon obscurity of expression. 

The most famous of HsUn TzG’s doctrines Is his contention 
that human nature is evil, which he set against the thesis of 
Mencius that human nature is good. Mencius may have derived 
his idea partly from observation of the docile Chinese farmers. 
Many recent observers have been struck by the very remark¬ 
able moral soundness of the Chinese common people. On the 
other hand, some soldiers from other countries, stationed in 
China during the second World War, who had some of their 
possessions stolen In a time of the most desperate poverty, con¬ 
cluded that all the Chinese people are dishonest. These Judg¬ 
ments have some correspondence to Che judgments of Mencius 
and HsUn Tzh, which were also arrived at under somewhat 
difrerent conditions. 

Increasingly, even from before the time of Confucius, there 
was in each generation a greater degree of social mobility. In 
the early days of rather sharp social stradfication, a farmer’s son 
had almost never become anything but a farmer, or even 
dreamed that he might do so. But the Ccmfucians had advo¬ 
cated general education and proclaimed that a man might rise 
even to become a ruler by means of virtue and wisdom, no 
matter how humble his origin. Furthermore, the old order in 
which peasants were peasants, and dumbly revered the glorious 
aristocrats, had begun to pass even before Confiicius appeared. 
As time went on, the favour of the multitude became a &ctor in 
the sCabilicy of the power of officials and rulers, and we find 
certain aristocrats becoming demagogues, handing out laigesse 
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to Kht multitude, and thus winning power which enabled them 
to take over the thrones of states. At the same time, individual 
plebeians rose to positions of some power, and many others be¬ 
came envious of their success. 

Another factor that may have in£ueiiced HsUn TzQ’s view of 
human nature was the that be had seen a considerable 
variety of cultural patterns - probably more than Mencius had. 
His native state of C 3 iao was greatly influenced by the nomad 
barbarians of the north, and he had lived not only in the rela¬ 
tively cultured state of Gh*i but also in Ch*u in the south, which 
again had its own peculiar customs. Thus Hstin TzQ points out 
that, while the children of various regions make the same sounds 
at birth, they learn to speak quite difierently as a result of train- 
jr^. Furthermore, he says, the states of Lu and Ch’in have 
widely contrasting customs.^ He could not, therefore, believe 
that men were born with a single, normal, “good” pattern of 
conduct. 

libUn Tzh begins his famous chapter called “The Nature of 
Man Is Evil” as follows: 

The nature of man is evil; whatever is good in him is the result of 
acquired training. Men are boro with the love of gain; if this natural 
tendency is followed they arc contentious and greedy, utterly lack¬ 
ing in courtesy and consideration for others. Th^ are foleS from 
birth with envy and hatred of others; if these passions are given rein 
tb^ are violent and villainous, wholly devoia of integrity and good 
faith. At birth man is endowed with the desires of the ear and eye, 
the love of sound and colour; if he acts as they dictate he is licendous 
and disorderly, and has no regard for ti or justice or moderation 

K , it will be remembered, was the Coafuclan code of correct 
haviour]. 

Clearly, then, to accord with xnan*$ oi^;inai nature and act as 
instinct dictates must lead to contention, rapacity, and disorder, and 
c ause humanity to revert to a state of violoice. For this reason it is 
essentia! that men be transformed by teachers and laws, and guided 
by h and jiudce; only then will they be courteous and co-operadve, 
only then is good order possible. In the light of these facts it is dear 
that man’s original nature is evil, anrj that he becomes good only 
through acquired training. 

Crooked wood must be st e a me d and forced to conform to a straight 
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edge, in order to be made straight. A dull blade must be ground and 
whetted to make it sharp. SimUarly human nature, beli^ evil, must 
be acted upon 1^ teachers and laws to be made upi^ht, and must 
have It ana justice added to it before men can be orderly. Without 
teachers and laws, men are selAsh, malicious, and unrighteous. 
Lacking ti and justice they are unruly, rebellious, and disorderly. 

Anciently the sag^kings, knowing this, instituted li and justice 
and promulgated Jaws and regulations to force and beautify men’s 
natural tendencies, and make &em upright. They made them docile 
and civilised them, in order that they might readily be guided, 
Then for the itrst time there was good government, and accord with 
the right Way ((tfo). At present, men who are transformed by teachers 
and laws, who aecumiilate learning, and who act in accord with it 
and Justice, are gentlemen. But tl^e who give l^e ^ay to their 
natural tendencies, taking satisfaction in doing just what they please 
without regard for it and justice, are smaH^minded men. In the light 
of these facts it is clear that man’s original nature is evil, and that he 
becomes good only through acquired training. 

Mencius says that the fact that men can learn proves that their 
original nature is good. But this is not the case. Mencius has not 
properly understood what human nature is, nor adequately dis¬ 
tinguished between the original nature and acquired character. 
Man’s nature is what he is endowed with at birth by Heaven; it 
cannot be learned or worked for. Li and justice were originated by 
the sages. Men can learn of U and justice by study, and incorporate 
them into their character? by effort. What cannot be acquired by 
study or effort, but is Innate in man, is his nature. But everything 
that can be learned and worked for is acquired character. This is 
the diffbrence between nature and acquired character. 

It is given, as a part of man’s original nature, that the eye can 
see and the ear can hear; these powers are not things «q)art h'om 
the eye and ear themselves. Nor can the powers of sight and hearing 
be learned. Mencius says that all men are by nature good, and be¬ 
come evil only because they lose and destroy their or^^nsl nature. 
In this, however, he is mistaken. For if this were true it would then 
be the case [since, in fact, men are ncl bom good] that as soon as a 
person were bom he would already have lost what is supposed to 
be lu original nature. In the light 01 these facts it is clear that man’s 
original nature is evil, and that he becomes good only through 
acquired training. 

The idea that man’s original nature is good must mean that his 
character, without any change from its most primitive state, is admir¬ 
able and good. If this were true, then the qualities of being admirable 
and good would be as Indissolubly linked to a man’s character and 
miod as the powers of seeing and hearing are bound up with his 
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be %AthouC a teache r and precepts i$ the greatest of misfortunes. 
The mMi who lacks a teacher and precepts exalts his origbal 
nature; he who has a teacher ancC precepts emphasizes self* 
culdvaiion.^ 

Study, then, is the one meaos of bettering one’s self. The art 
of study, Hstln Tzh says, should occupy the whole of one’s life; 
lo arrive at the goal, one cannot stop for an instant. To study in 
this way is to be a man; to stop is to be like the birds and 
beasts. ** The essential thing is industry. Fleet horsos that dawdle 
by the wayside may be outdistanced by a lame tortoise that 
plods steadily on.” Study must not be superficial; the learning 
of the true gentleman enters his ears, peoetrales to his heart, 
permeates his entire body, and shows itself in his every action.** 
Learning should not stop with mere knowledge but should go 
on to be embodied in conduct. 

Nevertheless, the field of study was to be restricted. Some of 
the blame ibr this restriction, which has consistently characte> 
ized Confucianism, must be placed upon Confucius himself, 
even though Confucius did not limit its scope anything like so 
narrowly as his successors did. But Confucius was seeking to 
rescue the world, and to teach men who could aid in that rescue 
by acting as officials. Therefore, he limited bis education to 
what he believed necessary for that task; and the same is true 
of all the early Confucians. HsUn Tau makes Uus point clear. 
He says: 

The reason the gentlemau is called worthy is not that he l» able 
to do everything that the most skilful man can do. The reason the 
gentleman is csSed wise is not because he knows everything that the 
wise man knows. When he is called discriminating, this does not 
mean chat he is able Co split hairs as exhaustively as the soplvsts. 
That he is called an investigator does not m ea n that he is able to 
e^iamine exhaustively into everything that an invest^tor may 
examine. He has his limit. 

In observing high and low lands, in judgii^ whether fields are 
poor or fertile, and in deciding where the various grains should be 
planted, the gendeman is not as capable as a farmer. When it is a 
matter of understanding commodities, and determining their quality 
and value, the gendeman cannot vie with a merchant. As regards 
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skill in the use oC the compass, square, plumb Hne> and other tools, 
he is less able than an artisan. In disregardii^ ri^hc and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, but maaipuladng them so that they seem to 
change places and shame each ocher, the gentleman cannot compete 
with Hui Shih and T^og Hsl [these men were dialecticians]. 

However, if it is a question of ranking men according to their 
virtue; if offices arc to he bestowed according to ability; it both the 
worthy and the unworthy are to be put in thSr proper places;... if 
all thi^ and events are to be dealt with properly; If the chatter of 
Sh£n Iza [a philosopher who combined Taoist and Legalist ten¬ 
dencies] and Me Tzii arc to be suppressed; if Hui Shih and T6ng 
Hsi are not to dare to put forth their arguments; if speech is always 
to accord with the truth and affairs are always to be properly 
managed > it is in these matters that the gentleman excels.^ ^ 

The discussions of the dialecdeians are unprofitable, and even 
a sage could not set them aJi out; therefore, the gendeman does 
not talk about them. Furthermore, no one can explore the 
entirety of what there is to be known, and if one “wishes to 
exhaust the inexhausdble and reach the end of the limitless, 
then even if he breaks his bones and destroys his sinews in the 
effort till the end of his days, he will not succeed”.^* But if he 
sets a reasonable go&l for his effort, it can be attained. What 
limit should the wise man set for his investigations? It is the 
knowle^e of the sage-kings.^* And this knowledge may be 
acquired, HsUn TzH tcIU us, especially by studying the classics. 

This is a new term. Coniucius considered books only a part 
of the subject matter of education, and Mencius was distinctly 
sceptical even of the authenticity of some of the books current 
in his day, But now, with HsUn Tzfi, we find the beginning of 
that attachment of supreme value to certain books that has 
characterized Confucianism ever since. Exactly what were the 
classics to which HsUn TzQ referred is such a difficult problem 
that it cannot now be solved completely. He names certain 
books, but some of them seem to have been lost, and others 
were almost certainly not the same as the books of the same 
names that we have now, Whether, when he speaks of U, he is 
speaking of a partietdar book on It, is not wholly clear. 

Hstln TzQ 8 iy%: “Where should study begin, and where 
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should it end? The art begins in recitiDg the classics, and cuds 
in learning the li. Its purpose begins with makli^ the scholar, 
and ends in making the sage,”« “Scholarship means to study 
with singleness and intentness of purpose.... It is only when 
there is completeneas and exhaustiveness that there is scholar¬ 
ship. The gentleman knows that when his knowledge is not 
complete or refined it is inadequate to be classed as excellent. 
Therefore he repeatedly recites in order to penetrate, reflects 
deeply in order to comprehend, and practices in order to em¬ 
body it in his 

Although HsUn Tzix was even more outspoken against hered¬ 
itary privilege than Confiidus was, he did not think that 
everyone was capable of understanding the classics; he said 
specifically that they were beyond the comprehension of the 
“ordinary man”.** Nevertheless, he believed that study was the 
open door through which, if they would walk in and make the 
effort, the humble might become noble, the ignorant wise, and 
the poor rich.** This was partly true in his own day, as some of 
the aristocrats lamented bitterly. Even more, these words were 
prophetic of what was to come. But HsOn TzH gave them a 
meaning beyond the mere grasping for wealth and power, by 
pointing out that what is attained through study is the self- 
cultivation that is its truest reward, beside which recognition 
or the lack of it Is unimportant. He said: 

Tbcrefbre the true gentleman is noble though he have no title; 
he is rich though he have no official emoluments; he Is believed in 
though he does not vaunt himself; he is impressive though he does 
not rage; he is honoured chough poor and living in retirement; he is 
haray chough he live alone. 

Therefore it is said chat an honoured name cannot be striven for 
by forming cliques, nor acquired by bragging, nor taken by force. 
It can be attained only by devoted study. To strive for it is to lose 
it, but if one declines it it comes unbidden. If one is modest, his 
f^e will accumulate; if he boasts, it will be in vain. 

Therefore the gentleman pays attention to developing his inner 
capacities, but efiaces himself in external matters; he cultivates 1^ 
virtue, and lives modestly. Thus his fame arises like the sun and the 
moon; the whole world responds to him as Chot^ to a clap of 
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thuadtr. Therefore it is said: The gentleman, in obscurity, is yet 
knovm; tbot^h he seems insignificant, his fames shines forth; he 
contends with no one, yet conquers ail.** 

This last statement is remarkably similar to what the Lee T’.ttf 
says that the Taoist sage attains through not studyii^. 

In spite of his great emphasis on study, Hstln TaC was not 
merely an mtellcctualist. He recognized the importance of the 
desires and the emotions and of regulating them with h. He 
agreed with Mencius that the means of coping with desire is 
not to banish it - that is death - or even to diminish the desires, 
but rather to guide them into the proper channels. 

One of his best pass^es discusses the importance of directing 
one’s desires toward spiritual, rather than purely material, 
His words are worth considering today, when wc simul¬ 
taneously enjoy the highest general level of material prosperity 
and also, very probably, the highest incidence of nervous and 
mental disease that the world has ever known. 

Those who regard moral principles lightly always attach great 
imporiance to material things. And these who externally attach 

S at importance to material things are alwa^ Inwaidly anxious. 

ose vmo act without regard for moral prlociplea are always 
externally in a dangerous posihon. And suw persons are always 
inwardly afraid. 

When the heart is anxious and a&aid the mouth may hold fine 
food, but it will not taste it; the ears may bear bells and drums, but 
they will not hear the music; the eyes may behold fine embroidery, 
but they will not see its pattern; one may wear the most comlbrtame 
rlftthirtg and sit on an eves mat, but Im body will be oblivious of 
them. Even if all the pleasant t^ga in the world were offered to 
one in this state, he could not be content. If someone were to ask 
him what he wanted, and give him everything he asked for, he 
would sdll be dissatisfied. so, when every pleasant thing has 
been given him, sorrow is stUl abundant; anj when all beneficial 
things have been added to them, harm is still plendful. Such is the 
lot of those who seek material things. 

1 $ food lUe? Is porridge old age? Wishii^ to satisfy their desires, 
men give free rein to their instincts instead. Desiring to foster their 
natures, they endaziger their bodies instead. Wishing to enjoy them¬ 
selves, they do violence to their minds Instead. Seeing to enhance 
their reputations, they bring disorder into their conduct Instead. 
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against the misrule of wicked sovereigns. Hstin Tzil laughs at 
such ideas and says that there is no reason to fear the working- 
out of the natural processes of the universe. There are indeed 
bad omenSf he says, but for these examine the way in which the 
government is conducted, see whether it has the canhdcnce of 
the people, and whether the people enjoy plenty or are starving. 
It is these things, and not the appearance of comets and eclipses 
of the moon, that should eng^e men*s anxious attention. •• 

HsUn TzQ does not say that men should not sacrifice; on the 
contrary, he declares that the proper conduct of sacrificial cere¬ 
monies is the very highest expression of refinement. Yet what 
is sacrificed to has, he says, “neither substance nor shadow”. 
These are simply ceremojues that are prized for their social 
value and provide for the expression of emotion in a recognized 
and beneficial manner. The common people consider them to 
be a matter of serviz^ the spirits, but the gentleman is aware 
that they really have to do only with the living. ** 

Hsun Tzti does not discard the idea of Heaven, the highest 
deity, but be redefines it. Heaven is simply the order of nature; 
our “Nature” with a capital jV*. But, like the God of the Deists, 
Heaven as HsUn TzQ conceives it never interieres with its own 
laws to perform a miracle.’^ Heaven Is the order of nature, and 
one should learn Heaven’s laws and act in conformity with 
them. Quite literally. Heaven helps those who help themselves 
- intelligently. 

To return, then, to li: Confucius had extended this concept 
for beyond its original religious sense, and HsUn Tzt seems to 
extend it still further. One’s conduct in every situation what¬ 
ever, no matter what one undertakes to do, should be governed 
fay /i; and if it is not, it will be wrong.** It was invented, accord¬ 
ing to HsUn Tzil, by the sages, but it is not an arbitrary thing. 
Even the birds and beasts mourn for a dead mate; how much 
more should man do so?** Li gives beauty, interest, rhythm, 
and control to all of man’s actions.** 

In HsUn Tzfi’s day the stratification and even the organiz- 
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ation of society had broken down to a considerable degree. 
Therelbre, he was worried about the feci that men coveted the 
power and the possessions of others, and he advocated ii as a 
corrective. He wrote: 

If all men were equal in power, the state could not be unified j if 
all stood on the same level, there could be no government. As soon 
as heaven and earth existed, there was the dSdnedon of superior 
and inferior. When the first wise king assumed the throne there were 
classes. 

Twro nobles caruioc serve each other, and two commoners cannot 
give each other orders - this is a Jaw of nature, ii all men were equal 
in powrer and position, and all liked and disliked the same things, 
since there would not be enough to go around the inevitable con¬ 
sequence would be strife. The result of this would be disorder, and 
the impoverishment of all. 

To ibrestall such disorder the ancient kings established li and 
justice to divide the people into the classes of rich and poor, nobJe 
and plebeian, so that all might be under control. This is the funda¬ 
mental necessity in caring for the empire.** 

HsUn Tzii did not regard this division into classes as primarily 
a hereditary one. A man of sufficient learning and character 
should be made prime minister, no matter how plebeian bis 
origin. On the other hand, an unworthy scion of royalty should 
be relegated to plebeian status.** The worth and glory of the 
true gentleman exceeds that of an emperor.*’ 

Hslin Tz 3 ’s ideas on government are essentially similar to 
those of Confucius. Government is for the people, not for the 
ruler.** To impoverish the people and mistreat scholais is to 
court disaster.** No ruler can win success in war whose people 
are not in harmony and attached Co him.** War is an 
armies are necessary for police purposes.** The function of the 
ruler is to select virtuous and capable nunistexa and advance 
them on the basis of performance, without regard to relation¬ 
ship to himself and without fevouritism.** A ruler who is evil 
should be managed as one manages a wild horse or cares for an 
infent.** To disobey the ruler’s commands, in order to benefit 
him, is loyalty.** A virtuous ruler is impregnable j a wicked ruler 
is no longer a ruler and should be dethroned.** 
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Although HsOq TzQ was aware of Taoism, he was not greatly 
influenced by it. Another current of thought that was abroad 
in his time made a deeper impression on him. It was widely be¬ 
lieved that the cure for the disorders of the day was '‘disci¬ 
pline.*’ And Hsiln TzQ, although he had been nurtured in the 
Gonfucian tradition that emphasized the consent of the gov¬ 
erned, thought that more discipline would be an excellent thing. 
Undoubtedly he had had diflicultics, as an administrative 
official, which had convinced him that men in general were a 
rascally lot, evil by nature and in need of stem control. Tlxc wise 
rulers, he says, did not discuss fallacious doctrines or seek to give 
the people the reasons for all their actions. Instead, they “went 
before the people with authority, guided them with the Way, 
repeatedly admonished them by their decrees, instructed them 
by their proclamations, and restrained them by punishments. 
Thus the people were turned into the right way as if by magic.’ 

Nevertheless, although HsUn Tzti sometimes talked in this 
way, he was no totalitarian. A totalitarian regime was being 
developed in the far western state of Ch’in. The philosophy that 
inspired it was Legalism, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. HsUn Tzfi did not like everythii^ about it; in fact, he 
condemned its basic doctrine. But at the same time he could not 
help admiring some aspects of this regime. 

HsUn Tzfl visited Ch’in, and afterward he was quite lyrical 
about the strict discipline that he found there. No one dared, he 
said, to do anything except what was prescribed for him by the 
state. The people were “deeply afraid of the officials, and 
obedient*’.*’ This is a for cry from the ideal state of Confucius, 
in which men would co-operate altogether voluntarily. 

The two most famous students of Hstln TzC were both Legal¬ 
ists. One of them provided much of the philosophy that inspired 
Ch’in’s government. The other was a high official in Gh’in, and 
helped that state clamp a totalitarian despotism on all of China 
in 221 B.c. This has had much to do with the relatively low 
esteem in which HsUn Tzu has been held in Conftician circles. 
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were the true reactionaries, has been clouded by several fectora. 
Confucius himself had some tendency to talk like a conserva* 
live, although his programme was fundamentally revolutionary. 
The later Confiicians became, or believed they became, true 
traditionalists, but their traditionalism took a very peculiar 
form. Legend hlled the past with all sorts of institutioiis and 
practices that in fact had never existed on land or sea, but were 
the fanciful expression of what the Confudans thought the ideal 
world should be. These legends were written down in books 
and accepted as genuine, and many of them entered the corpus 
of the classics. Thus the Confudans themselves believed that 
they were advocating a return to the practices of antiquity, 
when in feet they were proposing complete innovations. The 
Gonfucians agreed with those who branded them as traditional- 
ists, even when this was not true. 

Coniudanism opposed rule by force rather than by persua¬ 
sion. The Legalists advocated strong centralized govemraeni 
which should exercise absolute power by the threat of harsh 
punishments. This policy was repugnant not only to the Confu- 
dans but also to the subordinate feudal lords, who would have 
lost their power and even their thrones under it. On the theory 
that those who have a common enemy must be friends, it has 
therefore been supposed that the Confudans were, by prindple, 
upholders of feudalism. 

It is true, moreover, that many of the Gonfucians were de¬ 
pendent upon minor feudal lords, and therefore no doubt 
favoured their interests. We have seen that Mencius had a cer¬ 
tain sentimental attachment to feudalism. Nevertheless, it is not 
true, as is sometimes said, that Confudanlsm as a philosophy 
favoured the continuance of the hereditary traosmisdon of 
feudal posicioris and power. On the contrary, its insistence that 
offices should be fiUed on the basis of merit alone was dearly 
opposed to this. 

On the other hand, the Legalists were not wholly wrong in 
their contention that they were innovators. Many of their 
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suits which were generally recognized to constitute the most 
cultured and at the same tunc the most Confuclan part of China. 
It is not surprising) then, that they saw things in a difierent light 
from that of the Confucians, and even of the Moists. 

Thera is another diflcrencc between the Gonfudan and the 
Legalist philosophers. Confucitu grew up in humble circum¬ 
stances. Mencius is said to have been a scion of a noble family, 
but even this is not dear; if he was, the family seems to have 
been in reduced circumstances by his day. But the two most in¬ 
fluential Legalist philosophers were members of families that 
actually ruled the states of Wei and Han, respectively, in their 
own times. It is natural, then, that they should have argued the 
case for the rulers and not for the people. 

While nearly all critics are agreed that the point of view of 
the Legalists is, in fact, that of the ruler, we arc not to suppose 
that they prodaimed their policies as a system of tyranny. On 
the contrary, they tell us that it is they and they alone who arc 
genuinely working for the interests of the people.* It is true, 
they say, that they advocate stern government; but government 
must be stern for the sake of the people, just as soldiers must die 
for the common good or the putrid flesh about a wound must 
be injured in order to cure the disease. The ruler punishes the 
people, the Legalists assert, only for their own benefit.* 

Although the Legalists were outspokenly critical and con¬ 
temptuous of Conflidanism, the two philosophies nevertheless 
had some points in common. Confudus had deplored the 
chaotic disorganization of the times as much as the Legalists did, 
and had advocated centralization, although he would have con¬ 
demned the Legalist method of achieving it. Although the 
Legalists attacked Confucius, they had enough respect for his 
reputation to pretend in some of their books that he had been 
converted to Legalism, and even went so for as to put Legalist 
speeches into his mouth.* Furthermore, Legalist thought ulti¬ 
mately infiltrated Confudanism 10 a considerable degree, so 
that we find Legalist ideas in some of the Confiidan classics. 
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Legalism as a philosophy is somewhat difficult to deal with. 
In the first place, the name “Legalism” (which is a close trans¬ 
lation of the Chinese/a ekid) is not very apt The Legalists do 
emphasize law, but only as a means, and not the only means, of 
achieving their ends. Furthermore, the Legalists were not 
“legalistic” in the sense of being mainly concerned with the 
letter of the law and its interpretation. Fung Yu-lan points out 
quite correctly that “it is wrong to associate the thought of the 
Legalist school with jurisprudence”.* 

For such reasons some scholars have come to speak of these 
philosophers as Realists. By this it is meant that they were un¬ 
sentimental, “hardheaded”, and thus realistic. But this name 
has its difficulties, too. The Legalists would have agreed that 
they were realistic, but it is not certain that we can agree. 
They certainly saw a part of reality, but did they see it all? 
There is, as we shall see, good reason to question that they 
did. 

The most descriptive term by which these phiJosophera might 
be called is “authoritarians”, or, still better, “totalitarians”, 
since they taught that every individual must be compelled to 
live, work, think, and on the ruler’s demand die, wholly for the 
state, without any regard for his individual desires or welfare. 
But, since “totalitarian” is a long and clumsy word, we shall 
save three syllables and respect convention by continuing to 
refer to them as Legalists. 

But we cannot properly speak (althoi^h it is done) of the 
“Legalist school”, because there was none. This doctrine, which 
emphasized authority like no other, was alone among the 
philosophies in having no recognized founder. It is significant 
that Han Fei Tzil, the greatest Legalist of all, had as his teacher 
not a Legalist but HsUn TzO, a Confucian. There were simply 
various men and various books that in different ways and vary¬ 
ing degrees espoused the kind of thought we call “Legalism”. 
What makes it rather confusing is that some philosophers and 
some books are classed as Legalist by some scholars but not by 
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others. Furthermore, some of the bcKkks called Legalist are 
extremely composite, containing some parts that do not set 
forth Legalist philosophy at all. 

It is significant that most of the men who arc considered 
Legalists were officiab who wielded actual administrative 
power. This was not true, it will be remembered, of either Con¬ 
fucius or Mendus; while both held offices, they seem to have 
served merely in ‘‘consultative” capadties. Hsiin TzQ, alone 
among the leading Confudans, was a practical administrator, * 

and in some respects he veered coward Legalism. 

Probably the earliest individual who has been called a Legal- j 

ist is Kuan Chung, a famous prime minister of the seventh cen- ^ 

tury B.c. He has not always been classed as a Legalist, however, 
and the accuracy of the label is doubtful^ while tve have not a 
great deal of information about his ideas, some of them sound 
more nearly Confucian. A book known as the Kuan Tzfi has ^ 

been attributed to his authorship, but in foct it is a collection of 
essays by later writers. Some of them are Legalbt in tone, while 
others are not. 

Sh&n Pu-hai, who died in 357 b.c., was a minister of the sUte 
of Han for fifteen years; during this time, it is said, the state was 
well governed and its armies strong. A book that now passes 
under his name is believed to be a forgery. From references in. 
later works we know, however, that he stressed the importance 
of administrative methods, shu, for government. 

Sh^ Tao lived at the same time as Mencius, around 300 b.c. j 
He was bom in Chao, but held office in Ch’i; it seems probable, \ 

however, that he was not actually an adnunistrator. He was a 
Taoist as well as a Legalist, and he emphasized shth, power and 
posidon, which we shall have to consider at more length later. 

The work attributed to him Is considered a forgery. 

The list of names of Legalists and reputed Legalists could be 
expanded a great deal, but to little purpose- Perhaps the most 
important and by all odds the most intercstii^ of the early 
Legalists is Shang Yang (also called Wei Yang or Kung-Sun 
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live apart under the threat of increased taxes and by setting 
members of families to spy and act as informers against one 
another. Agriculture and weaving were encouraged, while trade 
(which was considered unproductive) was discouraged. The 
system of taxation was changed, and weights and measures were 
standardbcd.*® 

It has also been said that Shang Yang introduced private 
ownership of land, as over against the feudal situation in which 
tljose who cultivated the land did so for a lord, who in turn held 
it from his overlord. This change probably did come about in 
Ch*in; but some scholars have recently held that this was a 
gradual development that took place all over China, as a result 
of the breakdown of the feudal system. 

Shang Yang made Ch’in rich and its armies strong. On its 
eastern borders certain lands had long been in dispute between 
Ch’in and Wei. In 341 B.c., after Wei had been defeated by 
another stale, Shang Yang led a Ch*in army to invade Wei. It 
will be remembered that W« was the state in which Shang 
Yang had originally held office; he was therefore personally 
acquainted with the prince who led the army of Wei against 
him. Shang Yang proposed to the prince that they meet and 
setde their difficulties, as befitted old friends. The prince agreed, 
and foU into an ambush that Shang Yang had arranged. The 
prince was captured, his army was destroyed, and Ch'in got the 
disputed territory. 

Shang Yang was ennobled and given a large fief. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was not generally liked in Ch’in; it is said, indeed, that 
his harsh laws had made him so unpopular that he did not dare 
go out without a small army of bodyguards. When the reigning 
duke of Ch’lii died and was succeeded by the crown prince 
whose teachers Shang Yang had punished, Shang Yang had to 
fiee. Uldmately he was killed, it is said, by being torn to pieces 
by chariots. 

A work called The Book of Lori Shang, supposedly written by 
Shang Yang, has come down to us. Duyvendak, who has studied 
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without merit, even though they might be rich, were to be permitted 
no distinctions. 

After the decree was drawn up Sbang Yang did not at once pub¬ 
lish it, fearing that the people did not have confidence in him. He 
therefore had a pole thrr^ feet long placed near the south |ate of 
the capital. Assembling the people, he said (hat he would give ten 
measures of gold to anyone who could move it to the north gate. 
The people maivellcd at this, but no one ventured to move it. S^g 
Yang then said, “I will give fifty measures of gold to anyone who 
can move it.’* One man then moved it, and Shang Yang immediately 
gave him fifty measures of gold, to demonstrate that he did not 
practice deception.* 

The mention, of the giving of titles for military merit empha¬ 
sizes what was, in feet, the prime purpose of this reform. We 
have noted that a great contest was on, among the various 
states, to get control of all China. The Confuoians said that such 
control m^t be secured by virtue. The Legalists replied that 
this was sheer foolishness and that the way to get the country 
was to conquer It; in order to do this, one had first to make 
one’s state rich and well-disciplined, and one’s people into 
soldiers. 

The people of Ch’in found the new regulations harsh, and 
cirticiz^ them. The crown prince broke the law. In order to 
make an example, Shang Yang punished the tutor of the crown 
prince and had his teacher branded. Thereafter the laws were 
obeyed. Some people then praised the laws; Shac^ Yang had 
them banished for daring to say anything at all about the laws. 
Ch’in became very orderly. 

The reforms of Shang Yaz^ had, if our records are trust¬ 
worthy, several aims. Ch’in was altered from a group of small 
feudal territories to a strongly centralized state with a bureau¬ 
cratic organization. The aristocratic families were greatly re¬ 
duced in power, and a new hierarchy of men distinguished by 
military merit was created. At the same time the use of arms in 
brigandage and in private quarrels (that is, not In the service of 
the state) was severely penalized. An attempt was made to 
break up the patriarchal fan^y, both by forcing its members to 
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feared that he would not be loyal to Gh*m. In any case he 
pointed out that Han Fei Tzii could not well be expected to 
collaborate in plans for the conquest of his own state, and got 
the philosopher thrown into prison- Once there, Li SsQ man* 
aged to cause him to commit suicide.** 

The book called Han Fei Tzi gives us our most complete and 
mature picture of the Legalist philosophy. It includes, in some¬ 
thing at least close to their original form, a number of the essays 
of Han Fei Tzti. But this is not all it contains. These are mixed 
with a great mass of other Legalist writings and some material 
that is not even Legalist at all. The book must therefore be used 
with care. 

Like the advocates of other philosophies the Legalists had 
their own version of history, but in many respects it was re¬ 
markably similar even to that of their chief opponents, the Con- 
fucians. The Legalists did not (as they well m%ht have) deny 
that the sage emperors Yao and Shun ever existed, or that they 
had abdicated their thrones, or that men were generally virtu¬ 
ous during their reigns, But they put a different interpreiatiOD 
on these things. Han Fei Tzd wrote: 

In aadqutty men did not till the soil, but were able to gather their 
food from the plants and trees. 'Women did not weave, the skins 
of birds and animals were sufficient for dothir^. Without working 
they enjoyed plenty, since the people were few and goods were 
abundant. Thus there was no rivalry. Neither liberal rewards nor 
heavy punishments were employed, and yet the people kept them¬ 
selves in order. Now, however, a family of five children is not con¬ 
sidered large, and each of them has five more. Thus a grandfather, 
while sdll ^ve, has twenty-five grandchildren. For this reason com¬ 
modities are scarce and people many, so that although they work 
hard they still get only a poor Therefore, the people conteiul 

with eadi other. Even though rewards were doubled anH punish¬ 
ments multiplied, It would be impossible to get rid of disorder. 

When Yao ruled the empire, he lis^ in a hut of untrimined 
thatch, with roof-beams of unhewn oak. He ate coarse millet por¬ 
ridge and soup made only of vegetables. In winter his clotlung was 
of deerskin, in summer of coarse cloth. His clothing and food were no 
better than those of a gatekeeper. When Yu was emperor he set the 
people an example by person^y toilii^ at farm labour. He worked 
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his thighs thin and wore all the hair oiT his shins. No slave labours 
harder than he did. 

In the light of this, it is clear Chat those who abdicated the throne 
in antiquity were in fact only giving up the living of a gatekeeper, 
and relinquishing the labours ^ a slave. Their conduct can hardly 
be called worthy of extravagant praise. Today, however, a mere 
district magistrate amasses so much wealth that for many generations 
af^er his death his descendants can keep carriages. For this reason 
such offices are valued. This is why it is that in antiquity emperors 
lightly abdicated the throne, while today even district magistrates 
cung to thdr posts. It is simply a matter of the charge in \^ue of 
such offices.** 

In ancient times, Han Fei Tzfl tells us, men could afford to 
be kind and polite, because there were not too many of them. 
In antiquity, therefore, it was profitable for ruJere to be benev¬ 
olent and just, and in those days oiw ought hope by this method 
to become king.** 

In one respect Han Fei Tzii bitterly ciilidzcd the rulers 
whom the Confucians idolized; he accused them, in fact, of 
conupting the world. Yao and Shun, by yielding their thrones 
to plebeians, had treated subjects like rulers. The founders of 
the Shang and Chou dynasties, whom the Confudans praised 
as having fulfilled a divine mission by rescuing the people from 
tyranny, had in feet simply muiricred thdr soverdgns. Thus 
they had undermined respect for constituted authority.*' Here 
we clearly see Haa Fd Tzfl the prince, alarmed at the inroads 
that had been made upon the prestige of the class to which he 
belonged. 

Even in antiquity, Han Fd TzQ says, different methods were 
found necessary at different periods, and how much more is this 
true when times have radically changed? He tells the story of 
a farmer who, having once seen a hare run into a tree and 
knock itself unconscious, spent the rest of hh life waiting behind 
the same tree in the hope that more hares would do the same 
thing. This, he says, is just like the Confucians who expect the 
conditions of antiquity to return.*' 

Han Fei TzQ lays a large share of blame for the disorder of 
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the world on such “useless scholars”, who slander thdr rulers 
by praising antiqmry, and waste time in useless discussion.*’ 
The larger the number of citizens that study, the less there will 
be to raise food, to make the state strong and the ruler rich. 
Even the study of the art of warfare is harmfiJ, Han Fei Tzti 
holds. The more numerous those who study strategy, the fewer 
the soldiers who can be thrown into the line of battle.*" 

Thus scholars ought, he declares, to be punished, made to 
give up their haimful vocation, and put to useful work, But in¬ 
stead of doing this, he complains, the rulers vie with one another 
to pay honour to such men, and rtiia na.turany causes others to 
emulate them. When it is possible to become wealthy and 
powerful merely by studying, without having to undergo either 
toil or danger, who would not become a student? Thus more 
and more men are withdrawn from productive pursuits, weak¬ 
ening the state and the economy and caiising general distress. 
Furthermore, Han Fei Tzh warns, rulers who honour the 
learned and virtuous, even though they are of plebeian birth, 
are in fact undermining the prestige of their own class and thus 
endangering their own positions.** He goes so &r as to de¬ 
nounce literature altogether, declaring: “In the state of an in¬ 
telligent ruler there are no books, but the laws serve as teach¬ 
ings. There are no sayings of the former kings; the officials act 
as the teachen.”"® 

Han Fei TzQ frequently classes the Moists together with the 
Confucians in his denunciations. He also condemns, as cor¬ 
rupters of the age, specious talkers, bravos, merchants and 
artisans who reap great profits at the expense of the formers, 
and public officials who betray their trusts for their own profit.** 

The Legalist view of human nature was very different from 
that of the Confucians. Mencius, as we have seen, said that 
man’s nature was good, while HsOn TzQ asserted that it was 
bad. But, although HsCln Tzu beheved that all men were born 
“selfish, vicious, and unrighteous”, he also believed that by 
teaching they could be made into thoroughly virtuous and 
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the sphere of polidcal acdon. Han Fei T2ti asserts, in fact, that 
subjects and ministers are so constituted that they will all, with¬ 
out excepdou, murder their superiois and supplant them in the 
enjoyment of their power and wealth, if they are able to do so 
with impunity. Only stern surveillance by the sovereign and 
strict repression of these tendencies, which Han Fei TzCi asserts 
are present even in his most trusted advisers, will make it possi¬ 
ble for the ruler to retain his position or even his life.** 

This Legalist psychology sounds much like the analysis that 
a trainer of Hons and tigers might make of his charges. It is said 
(the author of this book has no firsthand knowledge of Hon 
training) that the big cats cannot be really tamed but must 
always be regarded with suspicion and controlled by means of 
rewards and puiushments. This is the Legalist technique with 
human beii^. Are the analysis and the technique valid? 

Certainly it is true that, if selAlnterest is understood in the 
broadest terms, everyone acts from self-interest. I once knew a 
woman who said that she would never do anythii^ dishonest 
because she wanted to go to heaven. Others re&ain from acting 
unethically because they value the respect of those around them 
more than they value what might be gained by such acdon. 
Some people will do what they think is right even if no one else 
will ever know of their actions, because they value self-respect; 
such persons sometimes say, ‘T couldn’t sleep at night if 1 did 
that.’* 

All these ethical motivations can be interpreted in terms of 
self-interest, but in these instances seli-interest has come to be 
calculated in special and complex ways. Those who study ani¬ 
mal psychology recognize that such factors as conditioned 
reflexes and substitute stimuli make even the psychological pro¬ 
cesses of animals by no means simple. Those of human beiugs 
are far more complex. 

The Oonflician criticism of Legalist psychology would be, 
therefore, that it is far too simple. It does not take account of 
what was stressed by every Confuciant the tremendous power 
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influenced by LegaUsm, long after Legalism as a developing 
philosophy had virtually ceased to exist. 

In connection with the third point, law, the difference be¬ 
tween the Legalists and the Gonflicians was no less sharp. Here 
the Confucian position undoubtedly grew out of the situation 
that had existed under feudalism, where the landed proprietor 
exercised almost unrestricted legal authority over the peasants 
of his domain. If he were oppressive, it would obviously be 
desirable that his authority be limited by a precise code of laws. 
But if he were good and wise, such a man, presiding over the 
welfare of a small number of people all personally known to 
him, might be able to administer sounder justice If he were per¬ 
mitted to take full account of all the special circumstances and 
pronounce judgment on the basis of his own good sense, limited 
only by custom. This is the view of legal procedure that the 
Gonilicians have regularly taken. They have therefore placed 
the stress on puttb^ the administration of jusdee into the hands 
of good and wise men rather than on limiting Its adminiatration 
by codes of law, 

As pohtical units became lai^r, offlclals were not, in fact, 
personally acquainted with all those under their jurisdiction, 
and the existence of codes of law became a necessity. The Con- 
fucians accepted this fact gru<^ngly> but still placed primary 
emphasis on government by men rather than by laws. 

Chinese courts, up to the end of the Manchu dynasty, 
functioned in a manner quite different from ours. A trial was 
not a contest between lawyers for the prosecution and the de¬ 
fence, refereed by a judge who rendered his decision according 
to the code. Instead, it was in theory an Investigation by the 
court into the fects of the case, including every mitigatii^ or 
aggravating circumstance, followed by a decision rendered in 
the light of law, custom, and all the circumstances. If this system 
seems totally different from our own, it is well to remember 
that many of our Western courts have recently added to their 
personnel probation officers, whose function is precisely to 
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who threw ashes into the street should have his hand cut off. 
He is quoted as* having said, “Small faults should be punished 
severely; then, if small faults arc inhibited, great crimes will 
not appear. This is called using puiushment to get rid of 
punishment. If this seems a little hard on the individual who 
loses Ids hand, we should remember that, as Han Fei Tad tells 
us, rewards and punishments are not concerned piimanly with 
the individual to whom they are applied but are designed to 
have an exemplary effect upon the whole people. ** 

By means of law and the other techniques of Legalism the 
intell^ent ruler compels men to act as they should; he places 
no value at all, Han Fei TzC says, on the spontaneous virtue 
of individuals, which is accidental and unreliable. Nor does 
such a ruler himself act in the manner which scholars call 
“virtuous”, being Idnd to the people amd helping them in ad- 
versity. To help the poor by giving them aid derived from taxing 
the rich is merely to penalize industry and thrift, and to encour¬ 
age extravagance and idleness. Han Fei TzQ says: 

The strict household has no unruly slaves, but a doting mother 
is sure to have a spoiled son. From this I know that only awe¬ 
inspiring power can suppress violence, while kindness and 
nanimity cannot possibly deter the rebellious. The sage, in govern¬ 
ing a state, does not trust men to do good of themselves; he makes 
it unpossibie for them to do wrong. In. an entire state you could not 
find ten men who can be trusted to do good of themselves, but if 
you make it Impossible for the people to do wrong the whole state 
can nevertheless be kept in order. A ruler must concern hiinself 
with the majority, not with rare individuals. Thus he takes no 
account of virtue, but concerns himself rather with law.*^ 

It is a mistake, therefore, to compare a ruler to a father; the 
ruler does not (or at any rate should not) feel affection toward 
his people. The story is told of a duke of Ch’in, who, recoverii^ 
from an illness, heard that some of his people had sacrificed 
an ox for his recovery. He thereupon punished them, because 
love between ruler and subject would spoil government and 
must therefore be nipped in the bud.** 
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with gold and genu, which they were to use to persuade the 
various feudal lords to ally themselves with Gh’ia. Thus they 
bought the adherence of those rulers and statesmen who could 
be ^ibed. Those who could not be bribed were cut down by 
the assassin’s sword- Thus they divided the rulers and their sub¬ 
jects. After these conspirators had done their work, the king of 
Ch’in sent his excellent generals to reap the harvest.**” 

Gh’in got control of China by a series of conquests that seem 
rather bloody even by modem standards. On one occasion, It is 
claimed, 400,000 soldicn who had surrendered to Ch’in were 
massaaed in a body. No doubt the figure is exa^rated; but, 
divide it as one likes, it remains large. A huge number of lives 
were lost, but finally, in 221 b.g., all of China v^ras subject to the 
ruler of Gh’in, who assumed the title of emperor. 

AJJ over nhina the people heaved a sigh of relief. It was cen¬ 
turies since a single strong ruler had controlled all of China and 
enforced the peace. The emperor took as his title simply the 
appellation “First Emperor” and directed that his descendants 
should be named “Second Emperor”, “Third Emperor”, and 
so on, up to ten thousand. He made, as he proclaimed in an 
inscription he set up, a new beginning. 

With his Legalist prime minister, Li SsU, he set out to create 
a brave new world, unshackled by precedent. History tells us 
that “laws and regulations were made uniform, weights and 
measures standardized, the gauge of all vehicles made the saute, 
and the forms of written characters made uniform”.** In order 
that the peace might not be disturbed, weapons were gathered 
in from all over the empire. A hundred and twenty thousand 
wealthy and influential fomiUcs were transported to live in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, where they could easily be pre¬ 
vented from making trouble. In place of the old feudal system, 
China was divided into a number of administrative districts, 
each headed by one of the emperor’s officials, thus producing a 
centralized government. 

Such changes could not have been brought about rapidly 
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without the Legalist system of autocratic government and severe 
punishments visited upon those who opposed the niler^s decrees 
or broke the laws. The government was harsh, but it achieved 
its objectives. There were at least two difficulties, however. 

Totalitarian states commonly suffer from the fact that, since 
full initiative is permitted to no one but the dictator, all affairs 
must wait for his decision. The First Emperor toiled late every 
night, but could hardly get through all the documents that dc^ 
manded his personal attention. He died at the age of fifty, prob¬ 
ably from overwork. 

Furthermore, not everyone appreciated the advantages of the 
new regime. Many of the scholars, who specialized in know¬ 
ledge of the past, did not look with favour upon the wipii^ of 
all precedent from the boards. Some of them were killed because 
they were suspected of having criticized the First Emperor 
personally. Others certainly did criticize the regime, so that Li 
Ssu charged them with “spreading doubt and disorder among 
the people”. It was decreed that all books in public circulation, 
except those on medicine, divination, and agriculture, should 
be burned, and that all persons who dared to cite the Gonfudan 
classics in order to criticize the government were to be executed. 

The multiplicadon of punishments did not always have the 
effect that the Legalists had hoped for. It was very easy to 
become liable to the death penalty, quite accidentally and with 
the most submisrive of intentions. Since according to Legalist 
prindples there was no possibility of clemency, no matter how 
extenuating the circumstances, those offenders who could do 
so naturally fled to the mountrins. They were joined by all 
those who did not wish to live under a totalitarian dictatorship 
and had the courage to take to the wilds. A number of bands 
of men, of very considerable size, thus lived as outlaws. Despite 
all the First Emperor^s raging, his armies seem to have had little 
success in tracking down these elusive foes. 

Eleven years afrer he had consolidated the Chinese world, 
the First Emperor died. Li SsQ plotted with a eunuch to do 
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away with the First Emperor’s eldest son (who is said to have 
favoured the Confucians) and made a weakling emperor in his 
place. Two years later the eunuch caused Li SsQ to be executed, 
In the meantime the dynasty* set up to last for ten thousand 
years, had been collapsing like a house of cards, A peasant had 
raised the banner of revolt. Immediately Cbnfuclans, Moists, 
and all sorts of men who hated the house of Gh’in flocked to 
his banner. After a few months he was Jailed; along with Hm 
there died the direct heir of Coniucius* in the eighth genera¬ 
tion, who had been one of his closest advisers. But this did not 
stop the revolt, which was spread!:^ like a prairie iire. 

By 207 B.c, the house of Ch’in was nothii^ but an execrated 
memory. The son of a fermcr, who had turned outlaw when he 
unintentionally violated one of the Ch’in laws, and who sub¬ 
sequently became a general in the revolution, founded the Han 
dynasty, Legalism, as the avowed philosophy of the Chinese 
state, was dead. 
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The ecleciics of Han 

I n the West we do not usually ihiuJc of government And philo¬ 
sophy as bang intimately related. In China, however, they 
have commonJy been linked quite closely. Most of the Chinese 
philosophers we have considered held government offices of 
some sort, and those who did not were very much interested in 
the way government was carried on. The connection between 
government and philosophy became especially apparent in the 
last centuries before the Christian Era. 

In S13 B.C., under the short-lived Gh*in dynasty, almost all 
the philosophical literature v^ras proscribed, and discussion of 
the classics that were particularly m vogue among the Con- 
hicians was forbidden. Legalism was in the saddle. A few years 
later, after the founding of the Han dynasty, the situation as 
regards philosophies was fluid. When we come to the time of 
the Emperor Wu, who reigned from 140 to 87 b.c., students 
of t4galist writings were barred from official positions, an im¬ 
perial univerrify was established for the study of the Goniucian 
classics, and considerable strides were made in the development 
of the examination system. Since that time, a large proportion 
of Chinese offirials have normally been appointed on the basis of 
examinations in the Confrician classics. 

Thus, in the space of less than a century, the full swii^ was 
made from the situation under Gh’ln, in which Legalism was 
the officially sanctioned doctrine, to that under the Han Emperor 
Wu, in which we have what is commonly called “the triumph 
of Confucianism'’, 

The nature of Confucian orthodoxy, and the position that it 
has occupied in China during the last two thousand years, were 
profoundly affected by its scHcalled “triumph*’ in Han times. 
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Many attempts have been made to explain this event. Some 
scholars have sought to interpret it as solely the consequence of 
the political and economic circumstances of the age, moving 
along inevitable lines to a piediccable result. Othere have gone 
to the other e)ctrcme and tried to explain it as due simply to the 
predilections of certain rulers and their dose advisers. Still 
others - and there are many of these - have said that the Em¬ 
peror Wu adopted Confucianism as the official philosophy of his 
government because Confucianism emphasized the subservience 
of subjects to the ruler, and enhanced the power and prestige of 
the emperor and the ntiing dass. 

Whatever else may be right or wror^ about them, all these 
generalizations are much too simple. If we are really to under¬ 
stand what took place, we must try to forget preconceived 
theories and examine with care what actually happened. We 
must of course consider the political and economic circum¬ 
stances, for they are an important part of the data. Particular 
attention needs to be paid, however, to three human factors: 
the rulers, the scholars, and last but not least the mass of the 
people. 

Anciently the aristocrats could almost ignore the ignorant 
masses. But the maas« had become far less ignorant. The foun¬ 
der of the Han dynasty was so poor as a young man that his 
wife - later a rcignii^ empress of supreme and terrible power - 
worked in the fields with her own hands. But at the same time 
his youi^r brother studied philosophy with a disciple of HsQn 
Tzti.* We have already noticed that as early as the days of 
Confudus and Mencius the common people of eastern Qtina 
had come to enjoy such importance that certain great femilics 
cultivated their favour, and found it useful in promoting their 
political ambitions. 

This was not equally true in the relatively uncultured state 
of Ch’in. We have some evidence that its people did not enjoy 
the severe repression that their government exercised, any more 
than a horse likes to be beaten, but like the horse they were 
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used to it and made little protest. One of the greatest mistakes 
that the First Emperor of Ch’in made was to suppose that the 
whole Chinese people could long be confined within the strait 
jacket of savage discipline to which the people of his native 
state submitted meekly. 

Only a few yeais passed before a peasant began the rebellion, 
in the east, and he was immediately joined by all sorts of men, 
including a number of ConJudans and Moists. As one of his 
chief advisers he had the direct heir of Confucius in the eighth 
generation. The peasant leader seems to have believed that 
Confudanism had propaganda appeal to the masses. He and 
the descendant of Confucius were killed together after a few 
months, but this did not stop the revolution, which had spread 
like wildfire. The Ch’iu imperial regime virtually collapsed of 
itself as the result of palace intiigues; but after it had been 
overthrown, it was still necessary to decide who should found a 
dynasty to replace it. War continued for several years, between 
the two most able of the revolutionary generals. 

One of these generals, Hsiang YtJ by name, was the very 
type of the hereditary ari«ocrat. His ancestors had held fic6, 
and had been distinguished as generals, for generations. In the 
field he was so skilful that it is said he never lost a battle of 
which he was personally in command. His manner was so im¬ 
posing that, it is reported, men instinctively fell to their knees 
at his approach, and even the war horses of his advenaries 
ne^ed and fled in terror when he bent his piercing gaze upon 
them. As befitted one so highly bred, he had a very low regard 
for humanity in general, and enjoyed nothing so much as to 
boil or bum a captured enemy alive, or order his soldiers to 
slaughter every man, woman, and child in a captured area. 

Since Hsiang Yli was always successful in battle, it may seem 
a Utile surprising that he lost the war. He himself was com¬ 
pletely baffled by the feet that, although he led his men to 
victory after victory, his armies slowly melted away until finally 
he had to comicit suicide. 
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His adversary, who founded the Han dynasty, was the first 
man of plebeian birth to sit on the Chinese throne. For con¬ 
venience wc may call him by the name that history has ^ven 
him, Han Kao Tsu. The son of a farmer, he accidentally broke 
one of the Gb’in laws and had to flee for his life. He became a 
bandit chief, and when the revolution came emerged as one of 
the leading generals. It was not as a strategist that he excelled, 
however, but as a leader of men, one who could select capable 
strategist and men with other skills and get them to exert 
themselves in his service. 

His self-control was almost incredible. On one occasion, 
when his army was drawn up opposite that of his enemy, he 
met Hsiang Yti in full sight of both armies for a parley. Hsiang 
Yq drew a hidden crossbow and shot him in the chest. Han 
Kao Tsu was seriously wounded. If his soldiers, who were 
looking on, had realked this, they would have been dangerously 
discouraged. Without a moments hesitation Han Kao Tsu 
picked up his foot and cried out, “Oh, villain has shot me 
in thetoe!”* 

He was ruthless. He fought by every means, &ir or fbuJ, that 
promised success. He pledged his word and violated it as served 
his purpose. He was capable of sacrifiemg the lives of thousands 
of men and women, and even the lives of his own children, to 
save his own life. 

If this were all, he would have been only another intelligent 
and ruthlessly ambitious man. But Han Kao Tsu was far more. 
He was a profound student of psychology. He knew that he 
could not afford to appear ruthless. Therefore, whenever he 
could do so without injuring his cause, he was conspicuously 
generous. He gave his subordinates full credit for all his accom¬ 
plishments and said that his only merit was that he had appre¬ 
ciated and used their abilities. When some of his followers 
plotted rebellion he first had them arrested, then pardoned 
them and restored them to posts of honour. He even treated his 
common soldiers well, which was unheard-of. 
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of the people, and should be found upon justice, over the 
legalistic conception of arbitrary and absolute sovereignty, 
While Kao-tsu and his successors technically remained abso¬ 
lute sovereigns, in practise their powers were much linuted by 
custom.”* 

Here, then, we have a government that to some extent agrees, 
in theory, with Confucius’ idea of what a government should 
be: a government run for the people, ministers selected by a 
ruler who leaves the administrative authority in their hands. 
Obviously, it was stiU far fiom Confucius’ ideal, but it is sur¬ 
prising that a burly ruffian like Han Kao Tsu should have even 
approximated it. 

Kao Tsu was no partisan of the Confucians. He considered 
them pompous bookworms and liked nothing better than to 
humiliate them with very vulgar practical jokes. Nevertheless 
he had some Confucians, including his own younger brother, 
among his intimate advisers, and they did all they could to 
Confucianize him, even writing a book for the purpose. Be¬ 
coming disgusted with the rowdy manners of his rough com¬ 
panions in the court, Kao Tsu called upon a Confucian to de¬ 
vise a simple court ceremonial to be followed. Beyond doubt, 
however, what chiefly moved this shrewd statesman in favour 
of Confucianism was its popularity among the people. 

It is often supposed ffiat in Han times Confucianism was 
primarily the doctrine of aristocrats and wealthy landed gentry. 
This was not the case. Even as late as the first century b.c., 
after many of them had been made more prosperous by govern¬ 
ment subsidies, their enemies described the Confucians as a class 
of poverty-stricken scholars living on poor farms and in mean 
alleys, wearing plain clothing and tom sandals.^ As a group, 
they seem to have remained in economically depressed dreum- 
stances throughout the Han period. This very fact, however, 
kept them in couch with the people, and therefore influential 
with them. 

Han Kao Tsu recognized this and exploited its propaganda 
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pensions for the aged. He repealed the laws forbidding criticism 
of the emperor, saying that he wished to hear about his faults. 
He proposed that he should, in accord with Confudan pnn> 
dples, not leave his throne to his son but, instead, seek out the 
most virtuous man in the empire and make him his heir; his 
offidals persuaded him, however, that this would not benefit 
the empire, but endanger it. He lived frugally, and when he 
died he asked that mourning be limited to the absolute 
minimum, in order not to trouble the people. 

This was not hypocrisy; Emperor W61 was a genuine para¬ 
gon of Cbnfudan virtue and one of the most benevolent 
monarchs in all history. Nevertheless he was very superstitious, 
and was repeatedly imposed upon by adventurers who claimed 
to possess magic powers. Among the scholars at his court who 
were officially appointed to study philosophy, all the various 
doctrines were represented; at first there was only one Confu- 
cian among them. Furthermore, when Wdi came to choose a 
tutor for his heir, he chose a man who was a Legalist.* 

Despite foot, the Gonfudans were again dominant at 
court when the Emperor Wu, the sixth ruler of the dynasty, 
succeeded to the throne in 140 s.c. It is rather generally held 
that Emperor Wu was a sincere if perhaps misguided patron 
of Ck}Qiucianisra, that Gonfudans were infiuential at his court, 
and that Coufiicianism “triumphed” during his reign. 

Yet if we look carefully at the facts that history has pre¬ 
served for us, it is difficult to avoid the following condusions: 
First, while Emperor Wu may have been a Confudan when he 
first inherited the throne, as a boy of fifteen, he quickly out¬ 
grew this phase; during his long adult life he was in fact a 
Legalist, who made an elaborate pretence of bring a Confudan 
for reasons of policy. Second, the advisers who carried real weight 
in ftaming the polides of his government were outspokenly 
Legalistic and antj-Confucian. Those nominally Confudan 
offidals who held h^ office at Wu’s court were in fact not very 
good Gonfudans, and in any case Wu paid almost no attenfion 
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me breed of horses. It is imposable to calculate how many tena 
of thousands of lives were lost in. these incessant c>iT«ditions, but 
we know that they ruined the country economically. Neverthe¬ 
less, Wu greatly expanded China’s territories; ^ fact un¬ 
doubtedly helped to make his repressive measures slightly less 
unpalatable to the people at large. 

Emperor Wu no longer left the adounislration of govern¬ 
ment in the hands of his ministers, as Coniiicius had long ago 
recommended and as had been the practice, generaJy speak¬ 
ing, since the founding of the Han dynasty. Instead he held the 
reins of government himself, and seems to have refrained from 
confiding really effective power to any of hxs miaUteis or ad¬ 
visers, exactly as Han Fei TzQ had recommended. No longer 
was it lawful, as it had been under the Emperor W&i, to 
criticize the emperor; such impertinence was punished severely. 
Nevertheless there was much criticism, especially in Confudan 
drdes, and in 99 b.c. a rebellion broke out. Significantly, it 
centred around the region of Confucius’ birthplace. When 
it was suppressed, more than ten thousand persons were 
executed.** 

Not only did Emperor Wu act like a Legalist and have 
Legalists as his most influential advisers. As more than one 
scholar has noted, there is considerable reason to believe that 
he consciously modelled himself after the First Emperor of the 
Ch'in dynasty. And in his edicts he occasionally quoted from 
Legalist works, including the Han Fei 7 ^, showing that he 
was acquainted with them, although he was too prudent to 
name his sources.** How, then, did suda an emperor ever get 
the reputation of being a sincere, if perhaps somewhat mis¬ 
guided, patron of Confucianism? In a very interesting manner. 

When he became emperor at the age of fifteen, the court vras 
dominated by certain Confudan ministcis. Since the boy ruler’s 
studies had inclined him toward Confucianism, these ramisters 
had no difficidty in getting him to sign a decree barring from 
ofilce students of certain Legalist works, induding those of 
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Shang Yang and Han Fci TziJ. Apparently this decree was 
never formally rescinded, but the young emperor’s genuine 
enthusiasm for Coniiicianismwasshort-Uved. His grandmother, 
the powerful Grand Empress Dowager, was an ardent Taoist, 
and she quickly curbed the power of his Gonfudan advisers. 

The emperor soon found that Confucians were not to his 
liking. They had not enough respect for his august position 
and criticized him quite impertmcntly. Furthermore, he com¬ 
plained (and here the emperor was quite right), they were 
utterly impractical. They not only opposed needless war but 
even argued against any reasonable preparedness against the in- 
cuisious of the savage nomad hordes that ravaged the borders. 
If the emperor would only meet them with virtue, the Con- 
fucians asserted, these barbarians would submit of their own 
accord. In govemiaent too, they said, only virtue and a know¬ 
ledge of the classics were necessary. Such vulgar trivia as arith¬ 
metic and administrative methods were, in their opinion, utterly 
unworthy ofgendcmen. 

These men could not possibly have successfully administered 
Wu’s vast and complex empire. Yet they believed themselves 
entitled to do so, and they were popular with the people. The 
fate of the Ch’in dynasty had shown that it was dai^erous to 
offend them. Wu had started his reign with the reputation of 
being a friend of Confucianism, and he was careful never to 
lose it. He constantly referred to the Gonfudan classics in his 
edicts. He gave positions of high honour — but no power — to two 
descendants of Confucius. While multiplying the laws and mak¬ 
ing punishments more savage, he asserted: endeavour is to 

decrease punishments that evil may become less.” While wring¬ 
ing the last ounce of tribute fr:om the people, he repeatedly 
issued edicts proclaiming the anguish which he felt for their 
suiferii^. For his most predatory schemes he alleged ingeni¬ 
ously plausible motives of the purest benevolence.** 

For some time it had been the practice for scholars, recom¬ 
mended from their home districts, to go Co the cotirt and be 
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examined by the emperor, A famous ConfUdan named Tung 
Chung-shu look such an exaciination early in Wu’s reign- In 
his examination paper he accused the emperor point-blank of 
using the Legalistic methods of the Gh’in dynasty, and asserted 
that his ofHdals were grinding down the people. 

The Ch*in First Emperor woidd have made a martyr of Tung 
Chung-shu, but Emperor Wu was much more clever. He ap¬ 
pointed him as a high minister at the court of a swash-buckling 
vassal who hated pedants and had the habit of executing 
ministers who annoyed him. However, Wu’s reasonable expec¬ 
tations were disappointed, for Tung Chuj^-shu became a 
favourite of his new master. The emperor tried agun, sending 
him to the court of a still more murderous vassal. This time 
Tur^ Chung-shu resigned, as he said, “for reasons of health”, 
and spent the rest of his life in redreraent. During his later 
years the emperor would from lime to dme send one of his 
courtiers to Tung Ghuug-shu ”to ask his advice". In this way 
Wu obtained, and still enjoys, the reputation of being a patron 
of the Confucian scholar, Tung Chuegnshu. 

A little later than the examination of Tung Chung-shu, an¬ 
other was held in which one of the hundred scholars examined 
was a certain Kung-Sun Hung. As a young man he had been 
a jailer j possibly this gave him the interest in Legalism that he 
showed later. Discharged for some fault, he became a swine¬ 
herd, and late in life studied one of the Confucian classics. He 
was in his sixties when he wrote an examination for the em¬ 
peror. His reply, although it had the necessary Confucian 
fri^ade, was in fact distinctly Legalistic. He said that the em¬ 
peror must energetically set forth the laws, and use jAu, 
"methods" (it will be recalled that this is a Legalist term). 
Further, the emperor must "monopolize the handles that con¬ 
trol life and death" (this paraphrases a passage in the Man Fei 
Tzi) and keep stroi^ personal control of the government. 

The scholars who graded the papers were scandalized at this 
and graded Kung-Sun Hung's paper last among the hundred. 
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When the paper$ reached the emperor, he moved It up to 
first place-** Here at last was the “Confudan” he needed. He 
heaped Kung-Sun Hung with honours and soon made him 
prime minister. The emperor kept him in this posidon until he 
died of old age. The government was actually run by the em- 
peror and a small group of Lcgalistically inclined advisers. The 
prime minister provided, as another official of the emperor’s 
court tells us, a convenient Confucian fa^de for the Legalistic 
operations of the government.** 

Look up Kung-Sun Hung in almost any history, and you will 
read chat he was a Confucian scholar, a former swineherd whom 
Emperor Wu honoured so greatly for his knowledge of the 
classics that he made him his prime minister and ennobled him 
as a marquis. We may be quite sure that the emperor planned 
that history should read in this way. 

He richly rewarded those nominal Confucians who ap¬ 
plauded him and punished those who criticized. TTiought con¬ 
trol was strict; Tung Chtmg-shu was once condemned to death 
for writing a ‘'stupid” book, but the emperor pardoned him. 
Wu made co-operation with the government attractive by 
founding the imperial university, in which fifty Confucian stu¬ 
dents were supported by the state. Offices in the government 
were increasingly awarded to scholars who performed satis¬ 
factorily in the government examinations on the Confucian 
classics; these examinations gave the emperor a matchless op¬ 
portunity to influence the direction of Oonfudan thought and 
studies. 

Because much of the literature had been destroyed in the 
Ch’in period, scholars were greatly interested in recovering old 
books, especially the classics. The emperor encouraged this 
interest in lexis, which fii^m his point of view was greatly pre¬ 
ferable to the accent that Confucius and Mendus had placed 
on the criticism of social and polidcal practices. 

Around this time there began the great period of the produc¬ 
tion of commentaries, to explain the andent books. In these 
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explanations, Han scholars Interpreted all the classical literature 
in terms of the thought of their ovm day. It is largely in terms 
of these commentaries that the classics are still studied and 
translated in the twentieth century, despite the fact that the 
Han thinking they set forth is very different from that of the 
time when the early classics were written, 

It is human to want to do things in the easiest way. Few of 
us will add a column of figures when an adding machine Is at 
hand or think out a difficult problem when a satisfactory short 
cut makes this unnecessary, We saw that Confucius believed 
that each individual must think things out for himself, but chat 
almost immediately after his death Confudans began to rely 
more and more on authority, and to seek easier ways to solve 
problems, 

One such method, divination, had been used in China from 
remote antiquity. An ancient diviner’s manual, the Book of 
Changes, came in Han times to be considered one of the Con- 
fiician dassics, despite the fact that Confucius and all the great 
early Confudans had scorned the practice of divination. Ten 
appendixes to the Book of Changes were also written; they set 
forth a method of understanding and even controlling events 
by means of a mysdcal sdence of numbers. These appendixes 
were probably written by Confudans who were deeply infru- 
enced by Taoism. The appendixes pretended, however, to 
quote Confucius and were even ascribed to his authorship. 

Another idea, which possibly began its rise in the fourth 
century b.c., was that all things may be classified as partaking 
of the ^ or negative principle, or \\ityang or positive principle. 
Everything was dassified under these categories. Tin is female, 
yang Is male. Heaven, the sun, and fire ojc yang; earth, the 
moon, and water are yin. If you want proof, a burning-glass 
will draw fire from the sun, while a mirror left out at night will 
collect dew, that is, water, from the moon. It should be noted, 
however, that this was not a dualism of the Ocddental sort. 
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like that between good and evil or spirit and matter, On the 
contrary, yin and yang complemented each other to maintain 
the cosmic harmony, and might transform into each other; thus 
'Mnter, which is yin, changes into summer, which is yang. 

Another very important conception that appears to have 
arisen about the same time is that of the so-called ‘Tivc Ele¬ 
ments”. The Chinese term might better he translated as the 
"five Forces”, They were: wood, fire, earth, metal, water. 
With these were correlated five directions, the centre being 
added to the four cardinal p>oinC. Five seasons were also found 
to correspond to them, by adding a centre season between 
summer and autumn and calling it “earth”, the name of the 
centre force. There were also added five coloun, flavours, 
odours, numbers, organs of the body, etc,, almost ad infinitum. 

In philosophy the sequences of these forces arc very im¬ 
portant. Wood produces (that is, can support) fire; fire pro¬ 
duces earth (chat is, ashes); earth produces metal; metal pro¬ 
duces water (dew deposited on a metal mirror); water produces 
(that is, makes possible the growth of) wood, The order of their 
destruction is: water extinguishes fixe; fire melts metal; metal 
cuts wood; wood penetrates earth (either by the roots of trees 
or by the wooden plough); and earth soaks up or dams the 
course of water; thus the cycle is again completed. 

By means of such divination techniques as those of the Book 
of Ckang€S, and the theories of numerology, yin and yang, and 
the five forces, there was developed a vast and intricate system 
for the analysis and control of phenomena. If the theories had 
been stated tentatively and checked by experiment, they might 
well have developed into ihic science. But since this theorizing 
was almost completely dogmatic and non-experimental, it never 
rose above the level of an elaborate pseudo-sdence. 

We have already noted that Taoism early took over a great 
deal of popular superstition. These pseudo-scientific ideas were 
also adopted and cultivated in Taoist circles. The First Em¬ 
peror of the Ch’in dynasty heavily subsidized Taoist magicians, 
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be used, and so forth, during each month of the year, and what 
dire calamities would befall if this were not done. Punishtnents, 
for instance, such as the death penalty, should be inflicted in 
autumn; if they were inflicted in spring, “there would be great 
floods and cold waves, and attacks by plundering raiders.’* 
Something more than a century after the publication of the 
Records on Ceremonial it was ordered, by imperial decree, that 
such pumshments must henceforth always normally be carried 
out in the autumn. 

This same work quotes Confucius as having made various 
statements involving the mysdeal significance of numbers and 
as saying that a true ruler must be able to predict the future.*^ 
Some parts of this sacred Gonfudan text quote Confudus as 
speaking like a complete Taoist and attacking the very cardinal 
principles of Confucianism, ** Nor do its various portions agree; 
in one section we find it prescribed, in the Gonfudan manner, 
that one should make antiquity his sole study, while elsewhere 
we find this principle condemned in the manner of the Legal¬ 
ists.** There is a good deal of Legalist influence. Whereas Con- 
fudanism commonly deplored harsh punishments, we find here 
many crimes that are said to have been punished, in the ideal 
times of old, by death without mercy; they include usii^ licen¬ 
tious music, being hypocritical, studjdi^ false doctrines, and 
wearing strange clothing.** If one studies the Records on Cere¬ 
monial dosely, he is compelled to condude that the Confucians 
of Han times must have been somewhat confused. 

Tung Chui^-shu has ftequently been called the greatest Con- 
fiidan of the Han period. A number of examples of his thought 
have come down to us; the chief of these is the work called 
Luxuriant Dem from the Spring and Autumn Annals. The following 
passage from its forty-second chapter illustrates the manner in 
which he used Taoist and other conceptions in developing hij 
moral and political philosophy: 

Heaven has five forces, namely, wood, fire, earth, metal, and 
water. Wood is first and water las^ with earth in the middle. This 
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is chdr H^aveQord&ined sequence. Wood pves birth to hrC; fire 
gives birth to earth [ashes], earth gives birtH (o metal, meca) gives 
birth to water, and water gives birth to wood. This is their father- 
son relationship. Wood occupies the left, metal the right, fixe the 
front, water the rear, and earth the centre. This is ^e order in 
which, as fathers and sons, they receive from and transmit to each 
other. Thus wood receives from water, fire from wood, earth from 
fire, metal from earth, and water from metal. As transmitters they 
are all &then, as receivers, sons. Constantly to rely upon one’s 
father in order to provide for one’s son is the way (tso) of Heaven. 

Therefore woo^, living, is nourished by fire}* metsJ, when dead, 
is buried by water. Fire delights in wood and nourishes it by means 
of iht yang [solar?] power; water overcomes metal [its “father”], 
yet mourns it by means of the>tA power. Earth, in serving Heaven, 
shows the utmost loyalty. Thus the five forces provide a pattern of 
conduct for filial sons and loyal ministers.... 

The sage, by understanding this, is able to increase his love and 
lessen his severity, to make more generous his support of the living 
and more respectful his performance of funeral rites for the dead, 
and so to conform with the pattern established by Heaven. Thus as 
a son he gladly cares for his fadier, as fire delicts in wood, and 
mourns his father, as water overcomestf metaL He serves his ruler as 
earth reverences Heaven. Thus he can be called a man of “force”-! 
And just as each of the five forces keeps its proper place according 
to their established order, so officials corresponding to the five forces 
exert themselves to the utmost by emploring their abilities in their 
respective duties.** 

Three centuries earlier Mo TsQ had declared that natural 
calamities were the expression of Heaven’s displeasure at im¬ 
proper conduct on the part of the ruler. This same idea appears, 
as we have seen, in the Records on Certmttial. Tung Chung-shu 
reduced it to a science. He based his system on the Spring ond 
Autwnn Armais, one of the classics which is a skeletonised history 
of Confucius’ native state for the years 722-481 a.c. and which 
was erroneously attributed to the authorahip of Confucius.** 
Tung made an exhaustive analysis of natural phenomena oc> 
curring in that work, together with political events that pre- 

*“Fire^ bere probably oeacs the wamib of iba ws. 

tThh “overcomiog'* probably r«fWs to the w«y in which the olds ^etmion 
la replaced by the younger. 

!There is an uncrajuiatable pun here, based on the Ibct that the chanetec Ariry 
that means '‘ibree” io **fiveforees” also rneaca "conduct”. 
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ceded them. On this basis, be whenever in his own day 
there was a large lire, a flood, a famine, or any such pheno¬ 
menon, it was only necessaxy to search the Sprite and Autumn 
AjinaU to find the reason and the remedy, 

Thus in the Han period a great variety of pseudo^cientifle 
and even magical practices were grafted on to Confucianism. 
And this new kind of Confucianism became, as Hu Shih has 
said, ‘‘a great synthetic religion into which were fused all the 
elements of popular superstition and state worship, rationalized 
somewhat in order to eliminate a lew of the most untenable 
elements, and thinly covered up under the disguise of Con- 
fucian and Pre-Confucian Classics in order to make them appear 
respectable and authoritative. In this sense, the new Confu¬ 
cianism of the Han Empire was truly the national religion of 
China.”*’ In some Han works we find Confucius described as 
a god, the son of a certain mythical Black Emperor. At his 
birth, it Is recounted, spirits and dragons hovered in the air 
over the scene of the nativity. 

All this is different enough thorn the teachi:^ of the scholar 
of Lu, but there is another aspect of Han Confucianism that 
would have disturbed Confucius, if he could have known of 
it, even more. We saw that in the Gonfucian authoritarianism 
of HsUn Tzh there was already an insistence upon the stratifi¬ 
cation of society, although the strata were not fbted by heredity. 
The scholars, Goniucian and otherwise, had a strong teodeocy 
to consider themselves an elite composed of somethii^ far better 
than common clay. Thus Tung Ghui^-shu, in arguing against 
Mencius* idea that human nature is good, says that this is 
obviously not the case, lor otherwise the masses of the people 
would not be called “the blind”, by which he apparently means 
“the stupid”.** “Heaven,” he says, “endowed the common 
people with the raw material of goodness, but they could not 
make themselves good. For this Heaven established the king, lo 
make them good; this was Heaven’s intention.«.. The king Is 
charged by Heaven with the duty of teaching the people to 
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with the oppressive goveminent to be able decisively to control 
popular favour. 

In a seme the dream of the philosophers had come true. 
China was united, under a sovereign who ruled in the name of 
the good of the people and repeated the slogans beloved of the 
philosophers. But the dream proved a nightmare, and the sage 
emperor, at his worst, a Frankenstein’s monster. What could be 
done? Unless one had influence at court, very little. In the 
days of Confucius and Mencius and Han Fci TzG, if one did not 
like one state he could go to another, but now there was no¬ 
where to go. In those days philosophers had rebuked rulers 
with impunity, but now one might be put to death if he merely 
acted discourteously toward some worthless favourite of the 
emperor. We need scarcely be surprised that men’s minds were 
not very crearive or if they took refuge in such pastimes as a 
kind of elaborate and abstruse repartee, and in what Balizs 
calk “nihilism”, an attempt to flee from reality. 

We have noted that for a long time there had been a ten¬ 
dency to seek easier and easier formulas to solve problems. 
This reached a high point in the sort of magical procedures 
proposed by men like Tung Ghung-shu. There was a reaction 
against his idealogy which took various forms, and some of 
them were remarkably re6ned and subtle. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the critics were not very original, and they Ihemselvea 
proposed easy formulas. 

The Confuclans said, in words that sound like those of Men¬ 
cius, that it was only necessary to return to the ways of antiquity 
and to restore the reign of H and justice. The Taoists said that 
all would be well if everyone would just be natural j they some¬ 
times seem almost to be reciting from the Lao TzA and the 
Chuang TzS. Some thinkers turned, to find the way out, to 
Legalism, but they seem to have considered its practice to be a far 
easier thii^ than Han Fei Tzfl ever did; some of them conceive 
of “law” as almost a metaphysical principle which, if espoused, 
will solve all problems as if by magic. These latter-day 
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Legalists insist that the Qx>uhle is that men looh to the past 
and do not recognise that new times need new measures; but 
in making this very point they often seem to be content to 
parrot Han Fei TzH almost verbatim. 

These are generalizations, to which there are always excep¬ 
tions. An outstanding exception was Wang Ch’ung, who lived 
from Aj>, 27 to about 97. Unlike most scholars of the day, he 
did not merely study and memorize one or a few classical texts 
but read widely. Being a poor boy he could not buy books, but 
browsed constantly in bookshops, and it was said that he could 
repeat from memory whatever he had read. Being given a small 
oflicial post he tried, like the very br^ht young man that he 
was, to Instruct his colleagues and superiors concerning their 
mistakes. Very soon he had to resign. He wrote several books, 
of which one long work called the Lwi Hing or Critical 
has survived. 

They certainly were critical. If we consider the environment 
in which they were produced, it may be doubted whether any 
other literary work in human history shows a more independent 
spirit Wang attacks the entire mode of classical study, saying 
that it is too narrow. In writii^, he says, one should not Just 
comment on the classics, nor imitate what has been done be¬ 
fore, but should express one’s own ideas, in clear and under¬ 
standable language. Although he considers history important, 
he asserts that modem times are quite as worthy of study as 
antiquity, and declares that much of what is accepted as Iwtory 
is manifestly false.^ 

Although Wang apparently considers himself a Confucian, 
be does not fear to criticize even Confiicius himself, accusii^ 
him of speaking obscurely, vadliating in his opinions, contra¬ 
dicting himself, and even acting improperly. Much of the 
trouble sprang, he says, from the fact that Confucius’ disciples 
did not question him or criticize him enough. All students 
ought to argue with their teachers, he says, and to accept noth¬ 
ing that the teacher does not prove.” 
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WaDg makes a detailed attack on thousands of the super¬ 
stitions that were believed even by the learned. It was believed 
- and is lo this day believed by the ignorant - that the bore in 
the Gh’ien-t’aiig River was caused by the spirit of a minister 
who had been put to death and thrown into the river in the fifth 
century b.c. Wang makes fun of this and correctly explains that 
the bore is caused by the entrance of tidal waten into a con¬ 
stricted channel; he also says that tides art correlated with the 
phases of the moon-** 

To a large extent Wang is a tough-minded mechanist, and 
therefore a determinisf. Heaven and Earth do not produce man 
purposely, but accidentally. Heaven has no intelligence or will 
power, and it cannot bless the good or punish the evil. Natural 
phenomena are just that, not warnings from Heaven. Neither 
divination as to the future nor pills to prolong life have any 
effect. Men die when the circumstances cause them to do so, 
and when they are dead that is the end; there are no ghosts.*’ 

All this sounds astonishingly modern. Yet since Wang Ch’ung 
was not superhuman he could not entirely escape the belieft of 
his age. Although he refuted many superstitions, be solemnly 
averred that a variety of miracles recorded by tradidon had 
indeed taken place.** His cridcisms are often as pedantic and 
ill-groujided as the propositions he attacks, and he is often in¬ 
consistent. Furthermore, as Fung Yu-!an has well said, he is so 
predominantly a destructive critic, and offers so little of his own 
that is constructive, that in fact his thought is not as important 
as many contemporary scholars suppose it to be.** 

What was his influence on Han thought? A number of schol¬ 
ars of the present day have held that he strongly afrected the 
rcacdon against the tradidonal Confudamsm in the second 
century A.D. But this seems doubtful. The very fact that much 
of Wang Gh’ung’s thought appears so reasonable to us indicates 
that it would probably have seemed absurd, if not incom¬ 
prehensible, lo many of his contemporaries. There seems to be 
no evidence that the Critical Essays was even known in scholarly 
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happening. For roughly a thousand years the Chinese mind 
was largely dominated by Buddhism. 

If the Buddhist view of the world is different from the Chinese, 
it is also diflcreoc from our own. To understand it we must look 
briefly at the way it came into being and at the history of the 
people who created it. 

Our earliest knowledge of Indian history comes from the 
hymns that make up the Vedas. They were written by a people 
known as the Indo-Aryaos, who were related to the Iranians. 
Their language, called “Vedic Sanskrit”, belonged to the Indo- 
European family of languages and thus was related to all the 
principal languages of Europe. These people are believed to 
have moved into India from the north-west, at some time per¬ 
haps in the neighbourhood of 2000 B.c. They are thought to 
have been tall and fair-skinned; as they spread down into India, 
they came into contact with the short, dark Dravidian people of 
the region. The earliest culture that we know from the Vedas is 
one in which men lived heartily joyously, without the 
weariness of life that came to dominate Hinduism a Htde later. 
Yet even in this early day we find certain attributes that are to 
persist. These Indians put tremendous emphasis on their re¬ 
ligion. And even the earliest Veda asks whether in the begin¬ 
ning there was being, or not being-* 

As Hinduism developed, several characteristics became 
prominent. Perhaps the most basic idea of all is that of rein¬ 
carnation. It was (and still is) generally believed in India that 
the life that one now lives is only one in a great series of lives 
that extends far back into the past, One may formerly have 
been, and may again be in the future, incarnated as an animal 
or even as a god, or at least a godlike beu^. 

Since one may be reborn in various forms and places, there 
must be a cause for these differences. There is; and quite fairly 
and logically the Hindus say that this cause is the sum total of 
one’s deeds in his past existences. Since the Sanskrit word for 
“deed” is karma, this idea Is known as the doctrine of karma. 
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stand the nse of Buddhism. It is generally agreed that the indi¬ 
vidual known as “the Buddha*’ was a man who really lived, 
althoi^b there is much difference of opinion even among schol¬ 
ars about some of the ^ts of his life. The tradition of southern 
Buddhism dates his birth in 623 b.c., but most scholars seem to 
agree that he lived from about 560 to about 480 B.c. If so, he 
was a slightly older contemporary of Confucius; but it is most 
uulikcly that either man ever heard of the other. Scholars differ 
even as to what were the essentials of his teaching. All we can 
do is to pick our way carefully among those portions of the 
tradition that most scholars seem to accept as valid. For our 
present purpose the nature of the tradition itself is important. 

The family name of the Buddha, by which he is often called, 
was Gautama. He was the son of the ruler of a small state in 
northern India. He married and had a son; but at the age of 
twenty-nine, according to tradition, he gave up his ordinary 
life and left home to pursue a religious lift. This was not an un¬ 
usual thing to do in India at that time; many members of the 
upper classes became religious wanderers. He studied with two 
teachers successively, practicing meditation and asceticism, but 
was not satisfied that the way of either would certainly lead to 
salvation. He wandered on, seeking the true path. He fasted 
until he was nearly dead, but to no avail. Finally, while utting 
under the famous “tree of enlightenment”, he went through 
several stages of meditation, at Che end of which he could say: 
“Rebirth has been destroyed.... I have no more to do with 
this world.” He had become “the Buddha”, that is to say, “the 
Enlightened One”. He had apparently entered nirvana even in 
this life, and in any case would not be bom again. 

At first he despaired of being able to communicate to others 
the truth that be had discovered. At length, however, he be¬ 
came convinced that it was his duty to try to enlighten others, 
and he did so. 

His doctrine, as it is set ftrth in various scriptures, is based 
on the law of causation. Existence is an evil to be got rid of. 
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Taoism and sometimes even included Taoist deities in their 
temples. 

Taoism, v/hlch in late Ghou and Han times had absorbed a 
vast amount of Chinese magical practices and popular religion, 
copied Buddhism by establishing temples, monks, nuns, scrip¬ 
tures, and doctrines which in many respects arc astonishingly 
similar. The Taoisis, however, were not so tolerant of the Bud¬ 
dhists as the Buddhists were of them; perhaps their extensive 
borrowing from Buddhism left them with a bad conscience. 
The Taoists said that Lao TzCi had gone to India and taught 
the Buddha, so that Buddhism was nothing more tlian an off¬ 
shoot of Taoism. The Buddhists and the Taoists were com¬ 
monly rivals for influence at the Chinese court, and Taoists 
were very often the insdgators of moves by the government to 
curb Buddhism in China. 

We have seen that early Buddhism Is sometimes called *‘Hina- 
yana Buddhism”. This name was given to it by the advocates 
of a variety of Buddhism developed later, which they called 
“Mahayana”. This means “great vehicle”; they patroniaingly 
called the earlier form "Hinayana”, “lesser vehicle”, to distin¬ 
guish it. The Mahayana was developed in India, possibly 
around the beginning of the Christian Era, Its most essential 
diflerence is the place it gives to the bodhisaitua, literally, “being 
of enlightenment”. A bodhisattva is a being who has qualified 
to enter nirvana and become a Buddha, but who voluntarily 
renounces this privilege in order to remain among the still 
unenlightened beings of the universe and work for their sal¬ 
vation. He is a heroic figure, reverenced and even worshipped for 
his suffering, toil, and compassion for others. The Mahayana 
Buddhists consider the striving for personal attainment of 
nirvana that characterized the Hinayana to be selfish, 

In general, Mahayana Buddhism caters to the popular tastes, 
developing to the highest degree those supeiaddous and mytho¬ 
logical elements which were not pronoimced in early Buddhism. 
We also find in the Mahayana a great deal of metaphysical 
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speculation, dealing with the sort of subjects that the Buddha 
refused to discuss because, he said, they were unprofitable, The 
embarrassir^ problem of the difference between the two teach¬ 
ings is dealt with openly in one of the most famous Mahayana 
scriptures. It quotes the Buddha himself as saying that he had at 
first taught only the Hinayana doctrine because men were not 
yet ready for the superior truth of the Mahayana.* 

It appears that the first Buddhist scriptures translated into 
Chinese were Hinayana, but some Mahayana materials were 
translated as early as the second century a.d-, and most of the 
translations after the fifth century were Mahayana. 

Although Buddhism was known in China by the beginning of 
the Christian £ra and perhaps even earlier, it appears to have 
had little infiuence in Chinese scholarly circles for several cen¬ 
turies. In Chinese literature it seems to have been mentioned 
very little until the third century. Among the masses, however, 
it was spreading, An especially fertile field for propagation <k 
the new fjdth was provided hy the peoples from the north and 
west who invaded China and carved out states over which they 
ruled as conquerors. Some of their rulen became devout con¬ 
verts, and it is said that by 38 r nine-tenths of the people of 
northwest China were Buddhists.* The famotis Indian monk 
Kumarajiva was made a government ofiicial at Hsian shortly 
after 400; be organized a bureau, numbering hundreds of 
monks in its pcrtoncel, which translated ninety-four Buddhist 
texts under his supervision, At about this same time a Chinese 
emperor, whose domain was now limited to southern China, 
became a Buddhist. 

A century later Emperor Wu (reigned 502-49), the founder 
of the Liang dynasty, began his reign as a Con^ian, but after 
a few years he was converted to Buddhism. He publicly lectured 
on Buddhist scriptures, collected the first Chxnse Buddhist 
canon, wrote on Buddhism, and three times retired to a mon¬ 
astery. He also issued edicts forbidding the sacrificing of animals, 
which is against the Buddhist doctrine of noninjury. In later 
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concepts of his teaching.... The icons arc only as human as 
they must be for mass recognition. They are so dehumanized 
that the worshipper is carried beyond them to the abstractions 
they represent.”^* 

The Chinese arc tolerant. They see nothing wrong in taking 
part in ceremonies in a Buddhist, a Taoist, and a Confucian 
temple on the same day. Buddhists arc tolerant too. We have 
noted their attitude toward Taoism. They said that a certain 
bodhisattva was an incarnation ofConiiicius, and Lewis Hodous 
reports that there was at one time *‘a Buddhist temple to Confu¬ 
cius” in Shantung. The Chinese deity “Heaven” is honoured 
in certain Buddhist ceremonies,** The virtue of filial piety was 
not whoUy Jacking even in Indian Buddhism;** but in China it 
was accorded a special emphasis in keeping with the customs of 
the country- Buddhist temples have been built to accord with 
the Chinese system of magical ideas, involving the five forces 
and so forth, known as Jfng shui. 

It would be a great error to suppose that all Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists have been ignorant folk ensnared by talk of magic and 
naive superstitions. I have had the privilege of being ratlxer 
intimately acquainted with a Chinese scholar who was a devout 
Buddhist, a most intelligent man who was by no means without 
a sense of humour. He never talked about his religion, but it 
gave him a serenity and a gentleness that were as impressive as 
they were imobtrusive. 

The ethical code of Buddhism is one which, with slight ex¬ 
ception, would win the approval of moral men everywhere. 
The ethics of Buddhism, quite as much as iG spectacular prom¬ 
ises, has been important in winning over the Chinese. 

Even among the different sects of Chrisdanity there arc 
numcrcrus docttincs that appeal to a variety of temperamente. 
In Buddhism this is even more true. One strain of thought in 
Indian Buddhism, wliich was brought to China by a famous 
monk in the seventh century, attained a highly rarefied plane 
of metaphysical reflection. As Clarence H. Hamilton explains 
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it, it tai^ht that “the universe is mental representation only*’, 
and sought “to prove that the seemingly external, substantial 
world is but the fabrieatioii of our own consciousness, the pur¬ 
pose being to free us from the fear of it and from attachment 
to it”.*’ Its technique was, at least in part, that of meditation. 

Such subtle metaphysics seems to have had only a limited 
appeal in China. Another strain of thought, which also gave 
the primary emphasis to medication, came to have a more 
pervasive influence not only upon Buddhism but upon all 
Chinese thought. Its name comes from a Sanskrit word mean¬ 
ing “meditation”, translated into Chinese and then into Jap¬ 
anese; in the West it is almost universally known by the 
Japanese term as “Zen Buddhism”. 

Even to begin to explain Zen properly would require an 
entire book and far more wisdom than the author of this one 
can command. The history of Zen in China is disputed and 
need not concern us. A part of its background would seem to 
lie in teachings like those of a Chinese monk who flourished 
around 400, who declared that the world of Buddha is not some 
distant “Pure Land”, but the world around us; that all sentient 
beings possess the Buddha-nature; and that all, even opponents 
of Buddhism, may attain Buddhahood by sudden enlighten¬ 
ment, if they only realize this fact. 

As Zen developed it was believed that enlightenment could 
be attained by practices of meditation learned from India, such, 
ibr instance, as contemplating a blank wall. One influential 
school taught that no special technique was necessary; one 
need only act straightforwardly and intelligently. If a disciple 
of a Zen master asked the meaning of the Buddhist Trinity^ he 
might be told, “Com, wheat, and beans,” or he might be given 
a box 00 the ear. He was expected to think things out for him¬ 
self. There was a tendency to discard externals, even the scrip¬ 
tures. Zen monks participated in the manual labour of the mon¬ 
astery. Hu Shih writes: “The Zen monasteries were the great 
centres of philosophical speculation and discussion throughout 
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the lunth and tenth centuries. It was not until Zennism had 
superseded practically all the other sects that the Zennist mon¬ 
asteries came to talce up the older rituals and worships which 
they, as publicly supported institutions, were now expected to 
perform.”** 

Iconoclasm sometimes went far. A monk is said to have en¬ 
tered a temple and spat on the image of Buddha; when re- 
proaohed, he said: “Please show me a place to spit where there 
is no Buddha.” Another, one cold night, chopped up a wooden 
image of Buddha tor firewood. Here are some of ^e pungent 
sayings of a famous ninth-century monk, as translated by Hu 
Shih: 

“The wise seek not the Buddha. The Buddha is the great mur¬ 
derer who has seduced $o many people into die pitfall of the pros¬ 
tituting Devil,” “The old Barbanau rascal [the Buddhaj claims that 
he had survived the destruction of three worlds. Where is he now? 
Did he not also die after do years of age? Was he in anyway different 
from you?” “O ye wise men, disengage your body and your mindi 
^ve up all and free yourself from ^ bondages.” 

“Here in ray place, there is not a single truth for you to take 
home. 1 myself don’t know what Zen is. i am no teacher, knowing 
nothing at all. I am only an old beggar who begs his food and cloth¬ 
ing and daily moves his bowels, What else have 1 to do? But allow 
me to tell you: Have nothing to do; go and take an early rest!”** 

Karl L. Reichelt says that the leaders of the most &mous 
school of Zen in China “have constantly maintained that man 
in himself hag the powers which arc needed to attain sanctifica¬ 
tion, and can himself create hig own happiness and overcome 
his difficulties, if only he has the right view of the true character 
of his human nature”,** 

It ii perfectly obvious that all this is remarkably similar to 
early Taoist philosophy, as we find it for instance in the Lao Tdi 
and the Chuar^ TzH- It is perhaps even more strikingly similar 
to some Taoist philosophy that we find in late Han times. There 
is general agreement that at least some degree of Taoist influ¬ 
ence is apparent in Zen, and it has been alleged that Zen is not 
really Buddhism at all, but a revolt ag^ngt it. Can we say, then, 
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that the Chinese reply to the challenge of Buddhism came 
within this very influential Buddhist school itself? There may be 
some truth to this. But it is also true that, while Zen discards 
many of the trappings of the Mahay ana, much of what is left is 
remarkably like early Indian Buddhism. Indeed, it seems prob¬ 
able that the original teaching of Gautama, who said that each 
man must And nirvana ibr himself, was in many ways extra¬ 
ordinarily similar to Zen. 

We have seen that by late Han times Confucianism had be¬ 
come thoroughly impregnated with Taoist metaphysics, and 
that it strongly emphasized tradition and antique ritual. It had 
not completely lost its historic role as champion of the common 
people. But it fulfilled it so ineffectively that the oppressed 
masses turned for relief rather to the kind of Taoist doctrine 
that was preached by the Yellow Turbans, who promised an 
era of unheard-of peace and happiness. When this dream of 
heaven on earth proved illusory, most Chinese, during the 
troubled centuries that followed, accepted the Buddhist prom* 
ise of happiness after death. This, at least, could not be proved 
false. From the third through the sixth century a.d. Buddhism 
was the dominant intellectual force in China, followed by its 
Chinese imitator, Taoism. Even those scholars who continued 
to study the Coniucian classics seem to have become deeply 
tinged with Taoism and Buddlusm. 

Some study of the classics did continue, however, and when 
China was again unifled under the T^ang dynasty (618-906), 
the official bureaucracy came to be recruited in considerable 
part by competitive examinations based principally on the 
Confucian classics. In this period, while Buddhism was enjoying 
its peak of influence and official fovour, Confucianism began the 
remarkable resui^nce that was ultimately to eclipse, in intel¬ 
lectual influence, the imported doctrine. 

By the compensatory process that often operates, the. very 
success of Buddhism caused it to become identified with various 
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political and economic abuses. Powerful monks, enjoying 
favour at court and controllii^ vast properties, sometimes found 
it quite unnecessary to be bound by the moral code of the order. 
These things naturally brought Buddhism Into ill repute. At the 
same time the Coniucians, almost shorn of prestige and influ¬ 
ence, could no longer bask in the complacency that had charac¬ 
terized their predecessors of Han times. Confucianism gradually 
acquired a new standing as the doctrine of those who sought 
reform, not only in philosophy but also in the realm of practical 
affairs. 

Despite the tremendous success of Buddhism in China, it 
would seem that in a sense it was always somewhat alien to the 
Chinese mind, which is normally practical, a bit sceptical, and 
eminently this-worldly. We have seen that in Zen even Chinese 
Buddhism discarded much of the trappings of the Mahayana 
and came to be much like early Taoism. Nevertheless, the 
wholly devoted practitioner of Zen had to become a monk, 
though it is a little hard to see why, on its philosophical prem¬ 
ises, this is so. 

In T*ang times we find a famous Confucian scholar asserting 
chat by means of such techniques as meditation one may attain 
enlightenment and become, not a Buddha, but a Sage. While 
doing this, however, one does not retire but continues 
fully to participate in, the &mily, the government, and the 
usual activities of a moral man. Here we have Zen carried to 
what would probably seem to most Chinese minds its logical 
conclusion. This did not lead to the attainment of nirvana, but 
an essential characteristic of nirvana was freedom from rebirth, 
and traditional Chinese thought had never believed in rebirth 
anyway. 

If Gautama, the Buddha, had ever crossed the mountains 
and preached his doctrine to Confucius, Confucius would prob¬ 
ably have replied somewhat as follows: “What you say is inter¬ 
esting, and may be true. But your doctrine of reincarnation 
would require a great deal of proof, which I do not see how you 
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can provide. A part of your ethics is adnurable, but taken as a 
whole your progranune offers little or nothing to remedy the 
grave political, social, and economic problems by which men 
are oppressed, On the contraiyj it would probably make them 
worse.” 

To the Chinese of Confucius’ day this argument would have 
carried conviction. By the T’ang dynasty, however, the Chinese 
in general had become so accustomed to the complexities of 
Buddhist - and Taoist - cosmological theories that a simple and 
matter-of-fact philosophy seemed to them to lack something. 
One could not hope to wean them away from such doctrines 
except by a bold frontal attack on the whole metaphysical sys¬ 
tem- The time came, as we shall sec, when a few Confucians 
made such an attack, but the time was not yet. 

During the Sung dynasty, which lasted from 960 to 1279, 
there arose what is commonly called “Neo-Confucianism”. Its 
beginnings quite clearly go back to the T’ang period, Neo- 
Confucianism sought to show that Confucianism could offer 
everything desirable that Buddhism could, and more. Specific¬ 
ally it undertook, first, to match the Buddhist cosmology; 
second, to explain the world and the Confucian ethics meta- 
phyricaJly; and finally, while doing these things, to justify social 
and political activity and to vindicate men’s right to find happi¬ 
ness in the ordinary pursuits of the normal life. 

Cosmology and metaphysics could not easily be derived from 
the statements of Gonfiicias in the Amltets. A few Neo-Confu- 
cians even said, as some practitioners of Zen did within Bud¬ 
dhism, that the authority of the scriptures was not of crucial 
importance. In general, however, it was found possible to read 
everything necessary into the words of Confucius by rather 
elaborate interpretations. 

In dealing with the philosophy of Mencius we noted that 
certain of his ideas diverge considerably from the matter-of-fact 
attitude of Confucius and embody an almost mystical element 
that points toward Taoist thought. It was to Mencius and to 
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Book of Changes, and there is no doubt that this irifluenced those 
NecKConfucians who developed a very iimilax cosmology baaed 
on the same book. In fact, Fung Yu-lan has shown that the very 
Diagram of the Supreme Vl^rnate, which was accepted as a funda¬ 
mental exposition of cosmology by all Sung Neo-Conflicians 
(even though they m^ht differ about its meaning), is almost 
identical with a diagram published ic a Taoist work of earlier 
date.** One school of Neo-Goniiicianism accused its principal 
rival of deriving inspiration from Taoism; the rival school re¬ 
torted that the doctrine of its accuser had more resemblance to 
Zen Buddhism than to Confucianism. In fact, both schools were 
influenced by both Taoism and Buddhism. 

There were many varieties of Sung Neo-Confucianism, but 
two schools predominated. The leader of one of these schools, 
the most famous of all Neo-Gonfucians and the most influential 
single Chinese philosopher during the last thousand years, was 
Chu Hsi, who lived from 1130 to 1200. 

Chu Hsi came of a literary &mily, and even as a boy he was 
a serious student. While quite young he studied Taoism and 
Buddhism; it has been alleged, thoi^h there is doubt of this, 
that he once became a Buddhist monk. In any case he early 
became a firm Confuclan. He held official posts of considerable 
importance, and in these he made a special point of strength¬ 
ening education in the colleges. He had many students, and hb 
recorded conversations with them reveal a strong, versatile in¬ 
telligence and an attractive personality. He wrote extensively, 
His commentaries on a number of the most important classics 
were officially approved, as embodying Che interpretations to 
be considered as correct in the government examinations, from 
1313 undl the exan^ations were abolished in 1905. 

Chu Hsi brought together ideas developed by a number of 
predecessors in the Nco-Confiician movement, combined them 
with his own gedus, and elaborated a philosophic system. 
Probably its most central conception is that of “principle**, U. 
Although in modern Chinese this is pronounced identically 
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one could but realize that it is humau desire that thus obscures 
his true nature»he would be enlightened,”*’ In some respects 
this is remarkably similar to the doctrines of Gautama and 
of Zen Buddlusm. 

The reader will also have noticed the resemblance between 
Chu Hsi’s conception of li or “principle” and the doctrine of 
“ideas” or “forms” in the dialogues of Plato. At some points 
the sitnilaritics are remarkable> as, for instance, in the Phasde, 
where Socrates is quoted as saying that the mind best perceives 
absolute truth “when she takes leave of the body, and has as 
Little as possible to do with it, when she has no bodily sense or 
desire, but is aspiring after true being”.** 

There is a famous passage in the Greal learning which was 
considered important as early as T’ang times and has con¬ 
tinued, variously interpreted, to be emphasized in Neo-Con- 
fuciao philosophy up to our own day, It reads: 

Those who andendy wished to exemplify illustrious virtue to the 
whole world, first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order 
well their states, they first regulated their Emilies. Wishing to ref¬ 
late cbeii families, they first cultivated their own characters. Wishing 
to cultivaie their characters, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to 
rectify their hearts, they first made their thoughts siucere. Wishing 
to mftW their thoughts sincere, they first extended their knowledge to 
the utmost, This extending of their knowledge to the utmost lay in 
the investigadon of things!" 

Chu Hsi laid great stress on “the investigation of things” as 
the means of attaming moral understanding. “When one has 
worked at this for a long time,” he wrote, “a day will dawn 
when suddenly everything will become clear. -, and the nund 
and its operations will be completely enlightened.”** The 
resemblance of this (0 Zen is, of course, considerable. 

In the political sphere there is, Chu Hsi said, a li or principle 
that establishes the ideal type of polidcal conduct. This is the 
Jtw, the Way- When the actual government corresponds to this 
Ideal government, it is good; when it difters fiiom it, it is bad. 
But although this Too was not made by men and is eternal and 
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thought,” he said, “is a waste of time. But thought without 
study is dangerous.”” He reported that he had tried meditation 
as a means of seeking the truth, but found it to be useless. 
Instead, he recommended broad inquiry and experience, supn 
plemented by a rational testing and arrangement of the facts 
that experience yields. ** 

Mencius, however, placed less emphasis on study and experi¬ 
ence. He stated flatly that man is good by his very nature, and 
that if one desires to be virtuous he needs only to cultivate his 
original nature. Even the knowledge of right and wrong, 
Mencius said, is innate.*^ In the Mencius we read; “All things 
are complete within me.” “By exhaustively examining one's 
own mind, one may understand his nature. One who under¬ 
stands his nature understands Heaven.”* 

It is evident that such ideas would be very useful to anyone 
who wished to erect, upon an orthodox Gonfucian foundation, a 
system of thought resembling that of Zen Buddhism. As early as 
the T’ang dynasty it was asserted that the pure Gonfucian tradi¬ 
tion had ended with Mencius;*' this of course excluded HsUn 
Tzu, who durii^ Han times had been rather more highly 
esteemed in Ooniucian circles than Mencius. The emphasis was 
placed on meditation by the famous Pang Gonfucian Li Ao, 
who quoted the Book of Changes to prove that one may attain 
enlightenment by a process of quiescent medication in which 
one does not think.** His philosophy was based partly on the 
ideas of Mencius, and had a remarkable resemblance to Zen 
Buddhism. 

Lu Hsiang-shan, who carried forward this stream of thought, 
was bom in 1 159, nine years after the birth of Chu Hsi. At the 
age of thirty-fcuT he passed the highest state examination, 
receiving the degree that is often translated as “the doctorate”. 
His official career was passed in the Imperial Academy and 
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later in minor government posts. As a magistrate he was so 
honest and effective that he was recommended for promotion, 
but he refused it His greatest interest was always in teaching. 
When aoi in office he lectured at his native place, where a 
lecture hail was erected for him, and students came from great 
distances to listen. Even Ghu Hsi is said to have admitted that 
most of the scholars of eastern China were disciples of Lu. The 
two eminent philosophers met and wrote letters to each other, 
in an effort to resolve the differences in their ideas, but finally 
they had to agree to disagree. Lu suffered from recurring illness. 
On January 3, 1193, he told his family, *T am dying.” When 
they were distressed he told them to remember that, after all, 
death “is only a naiural event”. A week later he died.** 

Perhaps the most basic difference between Chu Hsi and Lu 
lay in their metaphysics. Chu Hsi, as we have seen, believed 
that all things axe composed of li, “principle”, and ch’i, which 
is more or less akin to our idea of “substance”. But Lu believed 
that everything that exists is nothing but li. Thus Lu is a monist, 
and certainly monistic thought as such seems to be more like 
early Chinese thought than does Ghu Hsi’s dualism. Yet the 
particular type of monism that Lu taught has much in common 
with some currents of Indian thought and with Zen Buddhism; 
and Chu Hsi’s pupils attacked it on this ground. 

Chu Hsi said that we should seek knowledge by “investigat¬ 
ing thii^”, not merely thetr li or principles. Our ultimate goal 
is to understand the /?, but, in order to understand this ab¬ 
straction, wc must examine its concrete manifestations. Lu said, 
however, that since things are so numerous that we cannot 
invest^ate them all, what we should do is rather to investigate 
their H or principles. This is relatively easy, since all principles 
are really one, and one’s own mind is one wfth the one great 
principle. In feet, he said, “the universe is my mind; my mind 
is the universe”.** Thus as Mencius said, “All things are com¬ 
plete within me,” and one who truly understands his own mind 
will undentand everything. 
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The doctrine of the mind was an important point of differ¬ 
ence between Lu and Qiu Hsi. Chu Hsi said that man’s nature 
is li (“principle’*), but that the mind is composed of a com¬ 
bination of /* and ehH (“substance”). This must be so, he be¬ 
lieved, because Che mind is active and characterized by fiteliogs 
and emotions, but li is pure, without consciousness, and eter^ 
nally unchaining. Lu, however, like Mencius, was more inter¬ 
ested in ethics than In metaphysics, and he says that the nature, 
mind, and feelings are all the same thing seen from different 
aspects. Thus, like Mencius, he believes that the process of 
moral cultivation consists in looking for one’s “lost mind”, that 
is, one’s true nature, which was originally good. 

Lu also resembles Mencius in his doctrine of evil. Ghu Hsi 
had explained evil as arising from differences in men’s ch'i, 
their “substance” (this also was like om of Mencius’ arguments). 
But Lu said that men’s originally good nature was led astray by 
external things, so that their minds were contaminated by desire. 

Lu advocated practical methods for regaining the “lost 
mind”, “For man,” he said, “there is nothing prior to knowing 
himself.”** One must also establish his own independent char¬ 
acter and become master of himself, and he must embody what 
he had learned in practical moral conduct. For attaining know¬ 
ledge, Lu recoromended the practice of “quiet sitting”, medita¬ 
tion, much in the manner of Zen Buddhism. All these tech¬ 
niques, he said, if practiced assiduously, would lead to the 
sudden realization that one’s own mind is one with the totality 
of all things. This is extremely similar to the statement of one of 
the Upanishads: “That art Thou.” In some ways it is almost 
identical with the doctrine of sudden enlightenment of Zen 
Buddhism, Lu says: “If one plumbs, investigates into, sharpens, 
and re6nes himself, a morning will come when he will gain 
self-en%htenment. ’ ’ ” 

Lu seems also to have been infruenced by Zen Buddhism in 
his comparative neglect of the authority of written texts and in 
the feet that he himself wrote relatively little. This undoubtedly 
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away from them. Other Chinese scholars went much further 
in their criticisms. The time WM at hand ibr a major revolt 
among Chiixa’s most vigorous thinkers, not only against Bud¬ 
dhism and Taoism but also against Ne^Coniiicianism itself 



CHAPTER XI 


The reaction against Neo-Cor^ucianism 

B uddhism contiaues important in China Co this day, especi¬ 
ally among the common, people. Ai an intellcctud force it 
played some part even in connection with the revolution that 
overthrew the Manchu dynasty. Notwithstanding these facts, 
it is undoubtedly true that in recent centuries Buddhism has 
exerted less influence than it formerly did in intellectual circles. 

During the last four centuries two new forces have arisen to 
play major roles in the development of Chinese thought. One 
of these is the revolt against Neo-Corxfucianism. The other is 
the impact of the West. The latter, at first of minor importance, 
has grown until there are now those who predict that, in the 
future. Western ideas will displace China’s traditional thought 
almost entirely. The revolt ag:ain8t Neo-Confudanism, how¬ 
ever, was a move in quite a different direction. It was in large 
measure a reaction against the influence of Buddhism, which it 
sought to counteract by gou^ back to what were conceived to 
be the true teachings of Gonfiidus and Mencius. 

We have seen that in Han times, especially under the Em¬ 
peror Wu, the attempt was made to warp Confucianism so far 
from its original nature, as a force for political and social reform, 
as to make it the handmaiden of monarchical despotism. Al¬ 
though never completely successful, this attempt was continued 
in most periods henceforw^d. Sacrifices to Confucius were es¬ 
tablished by imperial decree in a.d, 59. interestingly enough, 
it was the Mongol and Manchu dynasties that particularly out¬ 
did themselves in offering elaborate and flattering sacrifices to 
the Chinese sage. By this means these invaden hoped to win 
over at least the scholars amoi^ their conquered sulgccts. 

The ineradicably democratic spirit of early Confucianism 
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dynasty) times, numbers of scholars stood in more or less 
avowed opposition to the government. Many of them also stood 
out ag^nst the oppression of the people, and some of them lost 
their lives for this, in the best Gonfudan tradition. It was 
natural that some of them were moved to oppose the kind of 
Confucian orthodoxy that the government espoused, namely, 
Neo-Confucianism. Hu Shih has observed that ‘'Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism developed in a united empire of absolute rule and as a 
poHdeal philosophy foiled to grasp the democratic spirit of 
classical Confucianism and tended to strengthen the hand of 
despotism”.* It was under the hated dynasty of the Mongols 
that Chu Hsi*s commentaries on several classics had first been 
made the official standard of correctness for the governmental 
examinations. 

It is probable that the factor of Western influence, tlxen in its 
infancy, played some part in the reaction against Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism, and in a very curious manner. Shortly before 1600 a 
few Jesuit missionaries gained access to China. By means of their 
learning some of them came to occupy posts of considerable im¬ 
portance in the Chinese government, Their first concern was to 
convert the Chinese to Christianity. For this purpose, as well as 
because they were intelligent and curious men, they studied 
Chinese hterature and philosophy very thoroughly. As a result, 
some of them became extraordinarily impressed with the philo¬ 
sophy of Confiicius, which they dedared to be very similar to 
Christian morality. At the same time they asserted that the 
metaphysics of Neo-Gonfudanism had not been derived from 
Goofudus at all but from Buddhism. 

It is known that these Jesuit scholars were at least in indirect 
contact with some of the Chinese scholars who opposed Neo- 
Confudanism. The sequence of events is such that it appears 
possible that the Chinese philosophical movement may have 
been influenced, in some degree, by this criticism by alien 
observers. It also appears that the Chinese phiiosophen took 
over, fi^m the Jesuits, scientific techniques in such fields as 
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Manchus. He was imprisoned for a brief period, but later the 
Manchus urged him to take office. He replied, “If you insist, I 
shall commit suicide.*’ In 1679 he settled down in a small 
town, to study and teach until his death in 1682. 

As a scholar Ku was omnivorous, collecting and collating 
information through extensive travels and wide reading in all 
sorts of books. This was an important corrective to the nar¬ 
rowly classical scholarship of the day. Perhaps his greatest con¬ 
tribution was in the study of phonetics, in whicli he continued 
and amplified the work of his predecessors; he popularized 
the use of phonetics as a tool for philological and historical 
research. He was also an historical geographer of note and a 
compiler and student of ancient inscriptions on stone and 
bronze. 

As a philosopher he vigorously attacked the Neo-Confu¬ 
cianism of Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming, which he 
dearly saw to be indebted to Zen Buddhism. He had observed 
that most of his contemporaries, steeped in Neo-Confudan stud¬ 
ies, took little effective action against the evils that corrupted 
^e Ming government and oppressed the people. They were also 
incapable of withstanding the Manchu invasion- Still wone, 
from his point of view, many of them readily gave their alle¬ 
giance and service to the foreign regime. He wrote; 

Alas, the scholars of the last century and more have constantly 
talked of “mind” and “human nature^’ but have been so confused 
that they could not explain them. Confucius seldom spoke about 
fete” or “benevolence^ and his disciple Trfi-kung had never heard 
him talk about “human nature” or “the Way of Heaven”. -. .* The 
scholars of today are different from this, 'fhty . . . discourse at 
length about “mind” and “human nature’*, but neglect Confucius’ 
method of ‘studying much and remembering it” m order to seek 
one principle to connect it”.* Forgetting that the whole country is 
afflicted with distress and poverty, they say nothing of this but spend 
their whole time in expatiating upon the “lofty**, the “minute’^ the 
essential”, and the “uniform”. 

It must be, then, that their doctrines are superior to those of Con- 
niatis, and their disciples more worthy than TzCi-kung... as to this, 

I do not presume to know. * 
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The whole book of AfCTcittf repeatedly discusses “miod” and “hu« 
man nature”, but the queatiom asked oy .,. [his disciples] and Che 
answers Mencius gives commonly have to do with practical ques¬ 
tions of how to conduct oneself. Thus Confucius seldom spoke alMut 
“human nature”, “fate”, or “Heaven”, but present-day scholars 
constantly discuss them. Confucius and Mencius constantly discussed 
practical questions of conduct, but present-day scholars seldom 
mention them.... 

In my humble opinion the Way of a s^e is [in the words of 
Confucius] to be ‘Svidely versed in learnit^” and *‘irx one’s personal 
conduct to have a sense of moral ob%ation”.^ “Learnic^’ has to do 
with everything from one’s personal conduct to affairs of state. The 
“sense of moral obligation” applies to every relationship - those ^ 
the son, the subject, the broker, and the friend - and to every 
problem of sodaf intercourse. The sense of morai obligation is ex¬ 
tremely important One should [as Confucius said] feel no shame 
at “wearir^ shabby clothes and eating poor food”.® But one should 
feel deeply ashamed if he does nothing to alleviate the poverty of 
the common people.’ 

Ku Yen-wu blamed the philosophy of Lu Hsiang-shan and 
Wang Yang-ming for the complacence and subservience to 
monarchical authority of many of his coniemporaries. Yet one 
among them (whom Ku Yen-wu admired despite the fact that 
he was an avowed follower of Wang Yang-ming) dared to 
express ideas so liberal that he was hailed more than two cen¬ 
turies later as an early revolutionary. 

This scholar, Huai^ Tsung-hsi (1610-95), was the son of a 
Ming dynasty official who dared to defy the corrupt eunuch 
clique that donunated the court. For this the father was executed 
when his son was sixteen. Two years later Huang Tsung-hsi 
went to the capital and exacted vengeance for his father’s death 
by his own hand-‘*^ These early experiences undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed toward the low esteem in which he held the monarch¬ 
ical institution as it existed in his own day. Nevertheleas, aHer 
China was invaded by the Manchus, he led troops and held 
office during the vain attempts to save the Ming dynasty, 
Once the Manchu dynasty was established he retired to a life 
of study, writing, and teaching, resisting all attempts to appoint 
him to office. 
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A book that Huan^ wrote in 3662 included an essay called 
“On Monarchy”. Anciently, he said, rulers were excepdonai 
men who were willing to set aside their own welfare and labour 
for the public good. Such were the sage rulers of antiquity. 
But later rulers were not so. Huang described them as follows: 

They considered themselves to be the dispensers of the benefiCs 
and of the world. They considered it quite proper that they 
should take all the benefits to themselves while turning all the evils 
toward others. They forbade their subjects to act selfishly, but called 
the great selfishness of the ruler “the public good”. Ac fine they felt 
some shame about this, but as time went on they became qulce 
accustomed to it. 

They looked uporxthe world as their huge private estate, which they 
handed down to their sons and grandsons to enjoy in perpetuity.... 
Anciently the people were reg^ed as the hosts, and the ruler as 
merely a guest; the ruler spent his whole life in working for the 
welfare of the people. Today, however, the ruler is considered the 
host while the people are guests on his estate; thus there is not a 
single spot where the people may enjoy themselves in peace, and all 
because of the rulcr- 

Befbre an aspirant for the throne has won it, he causes great 
numbers of people to be butcheied and families to be com asunder, 
all in order to enlarge his propcrt)|. Concerning this he feels no pity; 
he says, “1 am establishing a patrimony for my descendants.” After 
he has gained the throne, he grinds the bones of the people with 
toil and tears families apart, all to provide licentious pleasures for 
himself. He considers this perfectly proper; he says, “This is my 
profit on my property.” 

Ccrt^ly, then, the great scouige of the empire is its ruler) If no 
ruler had ever been sec up, then men would be able to act for their 
own benefit. How can It bi supposed that the establishment of the 
monarchy was intended to bung about such conditions as prevail 
today? 

Anciently the people loved and supported their ruler, looking 
upon him as a &tner, considering him to be like Heaven, and in fact 
he was. Nowadays the people resent and hate their ruler, regarding 
him as a thieving enemy, calling him a “mere fellow” without any 
rightful claim to their allegiance, and in fact he is.^^ 

In the renewed emphasis on andquity that characterized thi< 
period special attention was paid to Confucius, who was in* 
terpreted as having been a practical reformer rather than a 
man content to deal only with words and ideas. A scholar of 
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a short distance, thii is still good although not the best. How can it 
be called bad? When there are incorrect phenomena which seduce 
the eye and obscure its vision, then there are evil sights^ here ibr 
the hist time we may apply the term “bad". But is this seduction 
the fault of the eye’s nature? Is it the fault of its physical substance? 
If we say that it is the faxilt of its physical substance, we then have 
to say that the eye’s nature can be perfect only if the eye itself is 
not present!^* 

Yen Ytian had nothing but scorn for bookworms. He des¬ 
cribed scholars as **sitting majestically in their studies, every one 
of them a frail weakling, laughed at by soldiers and formers - 
what sort of behaviour is this for a man?”** Reading books is 
useless, he declared, unless one puts what one learns from them 
into practice. Can one learn to play a musical instrument, he 
asks, merely by endlessly reading books about it, without ever 
actually laying one’s hands on the instrument? In the same 
way one has to put into practice what he learns from the 
classics, if his study is to mean anythii^.** 

The sage nders of antiquity as well as the Duke of Chou 
and Con^ius were, Yen wrote, ”all sages who taught the 
necessity of action. And they themselves all worked practically 
to bring about the right way in the world. . . . The Han and 
T’ang dynasties inherited only one or two tenths of this active 
spirit. But the Chin [a.d. 265-419] and Sung [960-1279] dynas¬ 
ties unthinkingly approved of the Buddhist doctrine of ‘the 
void’ and of Lao Tsd’s 'non-action’. They also approved the 
procedure of Chou, Ch*€ng, Chu [Hsi], and Shao [all Sung 
Keo-Gonfucians], who sat in meditation and worked with 
nothing but their mouths and pens. To sum it up, none of these 
acted, men’s faculties atrophied, and the way of the sages was 
lost.”** 

Yen’s prescription was practical action to remedy the ills of 
the world. He said that the Confiidan scholars of his own day 
ought to work at some practical calling like farming or medicine 
or divinadon, at the same time that they pursued their studies.*’ 
“All the world’s work that is waiting to be done is the business 
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when suddenly his small pupil asked, “How do you know chac 
thk book contains the words of Cjonfucius» which were recorded 
by hij disciple Ts^ng Tzu ? And how do you know that it con¬ 
tains the ideas of Tseng TzO, as they were set down by his 
disciples?” The teacher told him, “That is what Chu Hsi 
says.” 

“And when,” the Htde boy asked, “did Chu Hsi live?” “In the 
Sung dynasty.” “And when,” the boy went on, “did Confucius 
and Ts^g TzQ live?” “In the Chou dynasty.” “And how many 
years separated the Chou dynasty and the Sung dynasty?” 
“About two thousand years.” “In that case,” the child con¬ 
cluded, “how did Chu Hsi know?” The teacher could not 
answer. He merely shook his head and said, “This is no ordinary 
child.”** 

It was prophetic of Tai Chin’s later interests that his first 
book, completed when he was twenty, was on mathematics, and 
that his second was a commentary on a technological section 
of one of the classics. Before the end of his life he had written 
or edited about fifty works. 

His ofiicial career was brilliant even though he repeatedly 
failed the examination for the highest degree. He became one 
of the editors of the vast imperial manuscript library that was 
then being compiled, and the Ch’ien Lung emperor wrote and 
published a poem in praise of one of his scholarly achievements. 
When, at the age of fifty-one, Tal failed the highest examina¬ 
tion for perhaps the sixth time, the same emperor, by special 
decree, conferred upon him the degree that he had failed to 
win. He died two yeaia later. 

It may seem surprising that a man so specially honoured by a 
Manchu emperor should have attacked the very philosophical 
foundations of the dynasty. But it is significant that Tai never 
passed the examination, which was based upon the very Neo- 
Confticiaiusm that he deplored. 

Tai inherited the thought of his predecessors among the 
Gh^ng thinkers, but he developed their ideas in a thoroi^- 
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other scholars of this period) had played little part in Chinese 
thought for thousands of years. GonfUdus had emphasized the 
role of experience and observation as means by wdeh the indi¬ 
vidual could attain to a knowledge of the true and the good. 
But Mencius, although he emphasized the importance of the in¬ 
dividual, talked at least part of the time as if knowledge were 
innate. Mencius also exalted the authority of the sages, As Con¬ 
fucianism developed, less and less possibility was left for the 
individual to contribute in any basic way to what was known. 
He might comment on the classics, but he must not differ from 
them. 

In Neo-Confucianism a new standard of static authority was 
injected - the cosmic It or principle. This It was considered to be 
absolute truth, *‘without birth and indestructible”, permanent 
and forever unchanging. Ortce the Neo-Confucians had estab¬ 
lished the proposition that their philosophy conformed to the 
cosmic li, then it was obviotisly foolish to think of disagreeing 
With it. The emperor and all others in superior posidons argued 
that their wishes and decisions were supported by the li, the 
cosmic principle of right, from which there was no appeal. 

Tal Choi made a frontal attack on the whole concept. He 
wrote: 

This word li docs not occur often in the six classics, in the words 
of Confucius and Mencius, nor in the various records and collected 
writings. Yet nowadays even the most stupid and violent of men, 
when rendering a decision or upbraiding someone who has become 
the object of their anger, never fail to justify themselves by shouting 
the word "IV*. 

The reason for this is that since the Sung dynasty there has grown 
up the habit of regarding U as if it were a veritable object, received 
from Heaven and present in the mind. The result is that those who 
are able to do so regard their mere opinions as being U. Thus those 
who are fbreefrU, and possess the advantages of influence and position 
and glib tongues, are found to have the U on their side, while the 
weak and timorous, who arc unable to debate, are defeated by this 
same U. Alas !...** 

The superior commands the inferior in the name of H, and the 
elder and the aristocrat use the same catchword in laying demands 
Q. 
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upon the junior and the plebeian. Even though they are wrong, they 
inzUt that they are correct- But if the inferior, the junior, or the 
plebeian trier to remonstrate, arguing that the It is on his side, then 
even though he may be right he is condemned as being insub- 
ordinate.... 

When a man is condemned by the law, there are still those who 
will feel compassion for him. But when he is condenmed by li [the 
cosmic prinaple of abstract justice ilselfj, who can feel any pity for 
him? ... Where in the six classics or in the books of Confucius or 
Mencius is it stated that U is such an external object, existing apart 
from men's feelings and dedres, and designed sternly to repress 
them?*® 

like Mencius and like modern psychiatrists, Tai ChSn be¬ 
lieved that men's desires should not be repressed, but socialized. 
He wrote: 

The Confucian gentleman simply tries to bring human desires into 
accord with the right way, It 1$ futile to to control a river siitmly 
by blocking its passage. If you obstruct it cn the east, it will 
out on the west; or, worse, it will break your dam and create an 
ungovernable flood. Similarly, if one tries to control himself or to 
govern others simply by repress!^ the human desires, he may suc¬ 
ceed. in quieting them temporarily, hut in the end the dedres will 
inevitably outwit all attempts to reslrain them. This is not what the 
Confudan gentleman does. Instead, he concentrates bis attention 
upon the right way, and merely seeks to cause men not to do those 
things that do not accord with it.^^ 

For Tai Gh^ as for Confucius and Mencius, the Way was a 
way of human co-operation for the good of all. “The benevo¬ 
lent man,’* Tai said, “wishing lo live his own life fully, helps 
other men to live their Uves to the full".” “Before one taW any 
acdon with regard to another person, he should quietly ask 
himself, ‘Would I be willing to have that done to me?’ Before 
one chaigea another person with a ducy, he should quietly ask 
himself ‘Would I be able to fulfil it?’ ”” 

If this same spirit were applied to government, it would of 
course make despotism impossible. Tai wrote: “Alas! The men 
of the present day do not think. The way of the sages was to 
make it possible for everyone in the world to express his feelings 
and fulfil his dedres. As a result, the world was well governed.” 
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history of Chinese thought has orjy recently been recogi^d. 
Most of the men of the school of Han learning succumbed to 
the seductions of the study, so that thdr contributions, though 
great, were those of specialists, who know “more and more 
about less and less*’. 




CHAPTER XU 


The influence of the West 

I n the hundred years that elapsed between the middle of the 
nineteenth and the middle of the twentieth century, China 
changed more profoundly than in the previous two thousand 
years. The transformation has affected, in varying degrees, 
political institutions, the structure of society, and economic life. 
Inevitably, the pattern of Chinese thinking has been altered at 
the same time. 

These changes, and the causes that produced them, are so 
many and complex that it would be impossible for anyone to 
analyse them completely. Yet there is one fundamental fact that 
has been more important than any other, and that goes far to¬ 
ward providing a key to the whole situadon. 

The Chinese had long considered themselves the most cul¬ 
tured, the most important, and indeed the only really important 
people on the foce of the earth. They believed all other peoples 
to be “barbarians'’, who ought properly to acknowlc^e the 
sovereignty of the Chinese emperor. They had had little contact 
with the outside world, except for neighbouring countries that 
freely acknowledged their cultural superiority. For this reason 
they assumed that the wst of the world accepted them at their 
own valuation. When the British Empire sent ambassadors to 
negotiate with the Chinese court, most Chinese believed that 
they had come to bring tribute and pledge allegiance to the 
Chinese emperor. Suddenly, and cataclysmically, all this was 
changed. 

The expanding nations of the West, seeking trade and em¬ 
pire, began knocking at China’s doors as early as the sixteenth 
century. They were held at bay until China was defeated in 
war by Britain in 1842. From that time onward it became in- 
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Chinese have found themselves in difficulty not because they have 
been too conservative but because they have not lived up to the 
traditional ideals; if they did so, China would be so strong that 
her troubles would vanish. Others have taken a more moderate 
view; while they believed that Chinese culture provided the 
soundest basis for China’s development, they wished to modify 
it to meet the conditions of the modem world, and to take over 
such Western techniques as appeared to be advantageous. A 
third group has insisted that China’s entire traditional pattern of 
political, social, and economic organization is unsuited to the 
world of today, and that the whole manner of life and thought 
must be revolutionized. 

Most of the conservatives were men trained in the age^ld 
classical manner, knowing Uttle of the outside world. But some 
of those who had learned to know the West well, and had gone 
through a period of adnuration for its culture, became disillu> 
sioned. An interesting example is Yen Fu (1854-1921}. After 
being educated at the University of Edinburgh, he became a 
pioneer in translating Western philosophical works into Ghi> 
nese. His translations of books by T. H. Huxley, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, Adam Smith, and others played an im¬ 
portant part in introducing Occidental thought to China. Yet 
after the first World War he came to think that China’s was, 
after all, the better way. He wrote 1 

Western culture, after tbU European War, has been corrupted 
utterly.... Formerly, when 1 heard our scholars of the old school say 
that there would come a day when the teachings of Confucius would 
be practiced by all mankind, I thought they were talking nonsense. 
But now I ftod that some ^ the most enl^hteaed men in Europe 
and America seem to be comu^ gradually to a like opinion... . 
It seems to me that in three centuries of progress the peoples of the 
West have achieved four principles: to 1 ^ selfish, Co kill others, to 
have little liuegrity, and to feel litde shame. How different are the 
principles of Oonfudus and Mencius, as broad and deep as Heaven 
and Earth, designed to benefit all men everywhere.^ 

Confiiciaa principles are undoubtedly a noble reply to gun¬ 
fire, but they are not an effective one. It was widely realized 
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were the scholar-officials, versed in the classics and schooled 
in the Confucian virtues. 

The individuars strongest loyalty was to his family, which 
performed many functions that with us are performed by the 
state. Other bodies, such as the village or perhaps a guild, 
might be important to him. But the state was very remote from 
the ordinary Chinese. In normal times the state did not inter* 
vene in the life of the people, but acted more like a referee 
between groups that might come into conflict. The hand of 
custom was strong, upon everyone from the emperor down, 
but in many respects old China was a laissez-faire state. 

This was a structure, but It was scarcely an organization. An 
organization worthy of the name should be tightly knit, yet 
flexible, able to function in a disciplined manner under varying 
circumstances. The Chinese empire did not (in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, at any rate) have these characteristics. 
The emperor was in theory a despot, yet the President of the 
United States is able to command a degree of obedience to his 
orders that the emperor of China might sometimes have envied. 
High officials and generals seldom defied the emperor, but they 
often failedlocarry out his instructions, explaining that they were 
unable to do so for reasons that were often flimsy. They might 
be punished if they v«re sufficiently lacking in prestige - but 
in that case they usually obeyed the orders. 

In an organization power does not depend primarily upon the 
individual but upon the position he holds. In a disciplined army 
privates obey sergeanu, and colonels obey generals. In a factory 
the labourer obeys the foreman, and the vice-president obeys 
the president. In China, however, much depended upon the 
individual, his friendships, his family connections, his prestige. 
An officer of the government or of a company could not be dis¬ 
charged, no matter how inefficient he might be, if he were suf¬ 
ficiently well connected. 

The pattern of human relationships was much more complex 
than in the West. We tend to dehumanize people, make them 
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physicians. It would be hard to overestimate their role in win¬ 
ning acceptance for Western culture. 

“Science and democracy” were believed to light the road that 
would inevitably lead to a new day. Britain was admired for 
her political institutions and her economic and militaxy strength. 
A revolutionary society organized by Sun Yat-sen in 1905 took 
as its goal “liberty, equality, fraternity”.* In 1912 when the 
Republic of China was established. Sun declared In accepting 
the office of president that the Chinese people were “continuing 
the historic struggle of the French and American peoples for 
republican institutions”.* 

In the general intoxication with “science and democracy" 
most of the reformers had little to say, or at least little good, of 
Ghina*s traditional culture. China’s own philosophy was not for¬ 
gotten, but it was little emphasized. Attempts to revive a strong 
interest in Buddhist thought have attracted only a limited 
group. Taoism and Moism have been studied, but rather as 
a matter of scholarly research than of actual philosophical 
movements. 

Although Hu Shih and a few other intellectual leaders have 
acknowledged “the democratic spirit of classical Confucian¬ 
ism”,® there has been little attempt to use it as the basis of a 
modem democratic philosophy. Confucianism has at last been 
discredited by coo many bad associadons. Two thousand years 
ago emperors began to use It (in distorted form) as a cloak for 
despotism, During the past century conservatives who tried to 
block all change rallied most frequently under the banner of 
Coaiiicianisra. Afrer the Chinese R.epub1ic fell apart in civil 
war, some of the most notorious warlords posed as pardcularly 
pious Confucians. When the Japanese occupied much of China, 
between 1931 and 1945, they tried to revive the cull of Con¬ 
fucius to make their regime more palatable to the Chinese. It 
would be hard for any philosophy to rise superior to such mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Confudanism continues deeply to influence every Chinese, 
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States, have been sending to China missionaries, doctors, and 
teachers, and money for schools, hospitals, famine relief, and 
general assistance to the government and the people. They have 
done these things in a spirit of the purest altruism, accompanied 
by a complacent assurance of thdr own superiority that could 
only be infuriadng to any normal human being on the receiving 
end. 

All this might have been bearable If there had been any adc> 
quate appreciation of the fact that China had, in her culture, 
something from which the West might learn and by which it 
might profit, as a quid pro quo. But there was little of this. Even 
some of the most “pro-Chinese” Westerners constantly told the 
Chinese, like adults speaking to children, that they must 
**modemi2e”, that is, that they must abandon thdr traditional 
ways in government, in law, in religion, and in social and eo 
nomic practices, and copy ours. Then and only then, they were 
told, could they be received as partners into the family of 
nations. 

The fact that many Chinese were themselves quite as critical 
of China’s ways did not make this faultfrndlng by outsiders 
more palatable. Few of us will accept, from foreigners, the same 
criticisms of our country that we ourselves make quite re adlly. No 
sell^rcspccting people could have been expected to receive, with 
gratitude, such a combination of charity and disparagement 

The Chinese Communists’ “hate America" campugn was a 
logical result. The Communists interpret every gift, and every 
generous and hdpfid act directed toward the Chinese, as part 
of a gigantic imperialist plot Schools and hospitals financed by 
the West are explained as tentacles of the vast octopus of “cul- 
tuial imperialism", designed to draw the Chinese into the raaw 
of capitalist and imperialist exploitation. Thus, by one in¬ 
genious stroke, the Chinese are absolved of any debt of gratitude, 
and their self-respect is restored and made whole. It is no 
wonder that many intellectuals accepted this explanation with 
enthusiasm, 
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most gallant community the world had ever known. He would 
have to submit to iron discipline, to work unceasingly, he might 
lose his life - but how gloriously! This appeal was far more akin 
to the sermons of Confucius to his disciples, uiging them to give 
up everything to combat the oppression of the people, to work 
and if necessary to die for the Way, than were any of the sober 
preachments of Western democracy. It is not very remarkable 
that it won over enough of the intellectuals to throw the control 
of China into Communist hands. 

For a century thinking Chinese have felt their country to be 
at a disadvantage, and some of them have even been ready to 
admit its culture to be inferior to that of the West. With the 
advent of Chinese Communism this is chained. For many of 
them believe that the Communist party “represents the most 
brilliant and progressive side of contemporary human society”, 
and that “the Chinese Communist Party is one of the best Com¬ 
munist Parties in the world”.*® 

The West has sent the Chinese missionaries to Christianize 
them, teachers to educate them, and money to alleviate their 
distress. But now the Chinese Communists propose to turn the 
tables. For it is the reactionary capitalist world above all, says 
Mao Tse-tung, that constitutes a “world of darkness”; the 
Communists, he says, will overturn it and transform it “into a 
world of light that never existed before”. *• To do this, much 
patience will be required. Nevertheless, one of Mao’s lieutenants 
declares, even the least promising members of the human race 
“can in the long course of struggle be ... converted into h^hly 
civilized Communists”.*® 

In the past. Western nations have repeatedly used force 
against China. At the cannon’s mouth China has been com¬ 
pelled CO sign treaties, permit trade, and admit foreigners she 
did not want to her borders. Here again, it is promised, the roles 
will be reversed. In the future it will be the Chinese Com¬ 
munists who will, as a part of the world crusade of Com¬ 
munism, use force against ah those, throughout the world, who 
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object to being “remoulded*’ into Commumsts. Mao Ts^tung 
says that “they will have to go through a stage of compulsion 
before they enter into a stage of remoulding of their own 
accord”. 

Finally, the nations of the West have long regarded China 
with thinly veiled contempt- Unable even to keep her own 
house in order, she was regarded as a negligible quantity in 
world affairs, Occidentals, ignorant of China’s history, have 
dismissed her widi the dictum that “the Chinese can't fight”. 
That myth has been exploded on the battle fields of Korea. 
And speculation over what the Chinese Communists will do 
next Icceps the lights burning late in every major capital of the 
world. China is no longer negligible. 

Even Chinese who are strongly anti-Communist cannot avoid 
being gratified that their country again wields an influence, in 
world affairs, such as it has not enjoyed in many, many years, 
Many Chinese would prefer that this had not come about under 
Communist auspices, but whatever the auspices they find it 
hard not to applaud the result. This fector cannot be over¬ 
looked if we would understand why the Chinese Communists 
have won so large a degree of acceptance in so short a 
time. 

What has been the effect of the victory of the Chinese Com- 
muiiisls upon the thinking of the Chinese people ? It is loo early 
to answer this question with any precision, but some significant 
facts are quite clear. 

If one examines such pronouncements of Mao Tse-tung as 
The Jfew Democracy and On Peoplis Democratic Dictalorshipy there 
is little to indicate that they were written by a Chinese. The 
framework of thought is Marxist; the very rare illustrations 
relating to Chinese culture seem almost self-consciously added, 
to keep the writii^ from seeming too “foreign”. Considerable 
portions of these works read like paraphrases into Chinese of 
standard Communist tracts. 
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Naturally the Chinese people in general have not moved so 
rapidly, in their absorption of Communist doctrine, as has Mao 
Ts^tung- Yet they have moved with a speed that would be 
quite astounding to anyone who did not know what has been 
going on in China during the last several yean. All over Com¬ 
munist China “re-educaiion” is the watchword. Many persons 
spend hours every day, and many milliom spend some time 
daily, in studying the works of Mm, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao TsS-tung. Study groups are conducted by banks, lactorics, 
labour imions, and villages. Special schools give indoctrination 
courses of varying duration. Individuals considered politically 
unreliable are subjected to intensive indoctrination. It Is prob¬ 
able that never before in human history has the attempt been 
made, on so large a scale, to change the whole pattern of 
thought of an entire people so quickly. 

It is impossible to know to what extent their pattern of 
thought has actually been changed. There is evidence, how¬ 
ever, that in various specific ways changes have been brought 
about that caimot be dismissed as superficial. A striking 
example has to do with the attitude of children toward their 
parents, 

We have seen that the importance of the family in China goes 
back to a time before cur knowledge of Chinese history begins. 
Three thousand years ago the principle was already established 
that a child*s first loyalty was due its parents j this principle per¬ 
sisted to our own day. In traditional China it was unthinkable 
that a child should give evidence against his or her parents] to 
do so was in fact a legal offence. 

An important technique of Chinese Communist propaganda 
is the "mass trial’*, a public spectacle in which one or more per¬ 
sons charged with being "enemies of the people” are denounced 
by a succession of accusers. In some of these trials the high 
point of drama has been reached, It is reported, when a child of 
the accused demonstrates loyalty to Communism by denounc¬ 
ing his or her parent. Undoubtedly, there arc many Chinese 
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philosophy" are part of China’s “semi-feudal culture” which 
must be overthrown. “The struggle between the old and new 
cultures,” he wrote, “is to the death."** 

This does not mean, however, that Mao and the Communists 
are trying to impose on China a cultural pattern that is wholly 
Marxist or Russian. Mao has explicidy disavowed this, saying: 
“In the past China has suffered greatly by accepting foreign 
ideas limply because they were foreign. Chinese Communists 
should remember this in applying Marxism in China. Wc must 
effect a genuine synthesis between the universal truth of Marx¬ 
ism and the concrete practice of the Chinese revoludon. Only 
after we have found our own national form of Marxism will it 
prove useful."** 

In developing her new culture Communist China will, Mao 
has said, accept some materials “even from the culture that 
existed in capitalist countries during the period of the Enlighten¬ 
ment". But everything will be subjected to a careful process of 
discrimination. Mao proposes to apply the same scrudny to 
China’s own traditional culture. 

China's culture should have its own form, the national form,... 
The long feudal period* in China's history created the brilliant cul¬ 
ture of previous ages. To make clear the process by which tliis tr^U 
tional culture developed, to dUcard iu feudsJ residue, and to absorb 
its democratic essence, are necessary steps for developing our new 
nadonal culture and heightening our national self-confidence. This 
assimilation, however, must never be uncritical. We must carefully 
discriminate between those completely rotten aspects of die old cul¬ 
ture that were linked with the feudal ruling class, and the excellent 
popular culture, which was more or less democratic suid revolu- 
rionary in character.*’ 

China’s entire intellectual tradidon is intimately linked with 
what the Communists call the “feudal ruling class". If the 

*Tb< ChineM Coeuauniiu conjlder China to have been "feudal** (or, during 
tbe laic hundred yem. "temi-feudai’*) until they themidves came to power. Moat 
hiitoriem coniido feudeliam is Chios to have come to sn end before the bcgic* 
ning of the Chrlrrlsc Era, although thtn wm tome remideseence of feudal phen^ 
meos io cert&in fsier periods. Obviously, this difference srisei partially out of 
diAoent definltiont of "feudalism’*. 
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only as a champion of the rights of the common people but also 
as a fomenter of anned rebellion “ Kuo’s views concerning 
Confucius were quoted in a volume of the largt SovUt Etuyclo- 
ptdia published in Moscow in 1935.«« Thus it is by no means 
impossible that the idol of old China may come to be hailed as 
a forerunner, in the revolutionary tradition, of Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung, a hero of the new China. 




CHAPTER Xni 


In retrospect 

N o one will ever again think exactly as did Goniucius, or 
Chuang TzQ, or Chu Hsi, or even as the Chinese of 1900 
did.* Neither, for that matter, can anyone living today agree 
with all of the ideas of Plato. Yet Plato’s dialogues continue to 
be Important, and have much to say that is helpful and useful 
in our modem world. So does much of Chinese philosophy. 

When anti-Christian Chinese charged that missionaries 
gouged out the eyes of Chinese children, we could smile and 
shrug our shoulders. But when Yen Fu writes that Western pro¬ 
gress has culminated in four achievements, “to be selfish, to kill 
others, to have no integrity and little sense of shame’’, there is 
a certain bite in his words. Not because we agree that he is right. 
Not only our Christian principles but a great host of self- 
sacrificing actions attest that he is wrong. And yet, when we 
look about us, we cannot escape the uneasy feeling that our 
principles do not always find complete fulfilment in our lives. 
Perhaps a little of the difficulty may he in our philosophy. 

Chinese, who look upon our culture with the surgical eye of 
the outsider, find it to be characteriaed especially by the spirit 
of aggressiveness and competition. Undoubtedly, these are qual¬ 
ities that ought to be included, in moderation, in the makeup of 
every nation and every individual. But when they are excessive 
they lead to quarrelsomeness in individuals and sabre-rattling 
by nations. 

The aggressive and competitive tendency shows itself in one 

*H. Anhui Stsiaei mow ia 1951: "The two yeen of shock irefttment (the 
CThineee CommmusB] bavc adoifustemi to the trtditiooaJ iosticutiou ofChiaeM 
society have rendered virtually impossible a recofistitution of the pre-f949 
fomu of Chwse UTe" {AMolto/ iJu Ajvt^ Astkie/ref^PoIitial W Social Sfimoi, 
fl 77 -vu). 
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denounced ad the beaettii^ vice of the Chinese people, which 
has made it impossible for them to progress and to compete in 
the modem world; perhaps it has. But if it has, it is not because 
contentment U bad in itself but because it has been carried to 
an extreme, and not governed by that sense of moderation and 
balance that has lain at the very heart of China’s tradiUonal 
philosophy. 

Balance, poise, is the hallmark of the Chinese who has been 
reared in the tradition of his nation’s culture. This is true 
whether he is a scholar who studied the classics in the tradi¬ 
tional manner, or a fermer or coolie who grew to manhood in a 
part of China untouched by the storms of “Westernization”. It 
shows itself in a quiet assurance that has none of the assertive¬ 
ness that goes with what we call “pride”, and an affability that 
is quite imperturbable. It is an enviable quality. 

Where docs it come from? Not just from moral maxims; this 
is not merely a way of thought but a way of life. And that way 
of life comes in pan from the practice of /*, which Confucitis 
taught twenty-five hundred years ago and the Chinese have 
continued to cultivate to our own century. 

Li is (in part) ceremony. Most of us in the modem West have 
little use for ceremony: we think it is mostly foolishness. Un¬ 
doubtedly it can be overdone, as Confucius himself recognited- 
But ceremony of a common-sense variety is simply a means of 
imparting rhythm to life. When we play tennis or golf we recog¬ 
nize that rhythm is essential, but we live most of our lives at a 
jerky pace. The result is to injure our digestions, oui nervous 
systems, and even our productivity, The traditional Chinese 
habit is to live in a more ordered way, 

Of course, ceremony sometimes involves inconvenience. I 
used to wonder why it was that in imperial China court was 
always held at dawn - a horrible hour to get people out of bed. 
And I thought it still stranger that, even in the time of Gonfii- 
dus, when matters of the gravest importance were to be dis¬ 
cussed, those taking part in the conference were supposed to sit 
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up the whole night before; this seemed nothing but a primitive 
religious ritual. Then I bad the opportunity to attend a sacrifice 
at the temple of Confucius in Peking. 

It was held at dawn, and X had to get out of my bed at two 
A.M. - how willingly you can imagine. For most of the long ride 
to the temple 1 felt very sorry for myself. Gradually, however, 
the impressiveness of the situation and the magnificence of my 
surroundings took me out of myself. The sky was a deep, 
luminous blue that was quite unbelievable. The temples and the 
pine trees had indeed passed before my eyes on other occasiona, 
but my senses were so sharpened by the dawn chat I now real¬ 
ised that I had never before really seen, much less appreciated, 
them. After many years I can still see the details of chat cere¬ 
mony much more clearly than I see the room about me. And I 
now understand why the Chinese held court at dawn. If it had 
been my business to deliberate upon affairs of state, X would 
have done a far better job of it that morning than 1 could ever 
do over a limcheon table, or drowsing in mid‘afternoon. 

it is not necessary, however, to get up in the middle of the 
night in order to profit by the Chinese idea that one should 
approach each task in the proper fiame of mind for it. 1 was 
taught that during the second World War, while working in a 
government office in Washington, D.C. In another office in the 
same building was a Chinese scholar, a young man educated in 
the clas»cal tradition who has an excellent knowledge of Chinese 
painting. To relieve the tedium of my work I was doii^ some 
studying in the evenings, and had encountered problems relat¬ 
ing to Chinese art that were over my head. 1 therefore asked my 
Chinese friend if he would come to my apartment one evenii^ 
and give me some help. He kindly agreed. Since we were tvork- 
ing in the same building, I suggested that we meet when our 
work was over, go to a restaurant for dinner, and then go on to 
my place. 

“No,” he said, *1 thank you, but I think that would not be 
the best plan. We are going to discuss art. Let us go our separate 
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